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BOSTON, FEBRUARY 8, 1923 


‘‘The Matter Rests”’ 


ECAUSE THE OUTCOME of the theological 
dispute between Dr. Grant and Bishop Manning 
means no gain or change, we are turning our hearts 
with hope to an issue which will some day clearly 
mark an advance and a clean division between the 
two ways of being religious and of interpreting re- 
ligion. The misfortune is that in such spiritual 
travail, when the accused come before the judgment 
bar, they too often change from their pulpit mes- 
sage and manner utterly. It is moral tragedy. 
Much as we have sustained Dr. Grant for his needed 
and emboldened words, because we felt they were 
true and not because they were found on the front 
pages of the newspapers, we are now bound to 
withdraw much of our support of him, and to ques- 
tion his designs, because he is one person in his 
sermon published in our issue of last week and 
another person when he formally. replies to his 
Bishop. The strange case of dual personality sug- 
gests several classic literary allusions from which 
we shall refrain. 
But let us illustrate: Sunday, January 21, Dr. 
Grant said: “I said last Sunday (January 14) when 
Christ was on earth he did not possess the power of 


God. This is certainly the teaching of the first 
three Gospels. ... Jesus said, ‘Why callest thou 
me good? There is none good but one, that is, 
God! . .. And he said, ‘My Father is greater 
than I.’” This is heresy if anything is heresy, 


though it is adroitly made a statement not of Dr. 
Grant’s belief, but of the three Gospels, Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. They are made to assume respon- 
sibility, though Dr. Grant gets all the advantage of 
the controversy which they arouse. 

Bishop Manning on January 19 wrote to Dr. 
Grant, concluding with these words: “I call upon 
you to correct unmistakably the impression which 
you have publicly given of. your disbelief in our 
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Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, or if it is 
not possible for you to do so, then to withdraw 
from the ministry of this Church.” Dr. Grant’s 
reply to his Bishop was delivered January 25. It 
is a remarkable and scholarly document with one 
flaw, and that virtually makes it worthless. In 
effect it is a renunciation of his preached word, 
though interlarded in a manner showing great 
acumen, cleverness, and argumentative skill, with 
the best sort of evidence that the Church has not 
held to “fixity of interpretation,” as illustrated in 
the teaching of Bishop Gore, Dean Inge, Canon 
Streeter, and the acquitted Rev. Mr. Major, all of 
the Church of England. 

In other words, though the Church believes cer- 
tain things according to her fixed standards, she 
also believes her ministry may seek the truth and 
change what has been declared fixed and infallible 
by her standards. Take, for examples, the infalli- 
bility of the Scripture, the verity of all the miracles, 
and the familiar dogma of apostolic succession,— 
all these have, in fact, passed from the things that 
must be believed in the Episcopal Church, though 
they were once rigidly required. It.may be, if a 
man were not well known, he would be tried and 
cast out for denying any one of them to-day. 

The thing that would count most, as Dr. Grant 
knew, would be his defense of his belief about Jesus. 
He writes his Bishop: “From my heart I believe 
that Jesus is the portrait of the Invisible God, the 
perfect revelation of my Heavenly Father. ... 
I can make my own the words, ‘He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father.’ ... When I ask myself, 
What is God like, I can only answer, He is like 
Jesus.” 

How does that agree with what Dr. Grant said 
to his congregation on January 14 and 21? Then, 
as our quotation in the second paragraph shows 
plainly, Jesus had not the power of God, and was 
not as good as God! This is the ground of our 
distress. In sum, when Dr. Grant is asked officially 
what he believes, he is perfectly safe in his scholas- 
tic words and his acceptance of the absolute deity 
of Christ. He is God! And when he raises any 
question about it, as he does in his reply to his 
Bishop, he puts the thing out not as his own, but 
as statements of accepted or alleged fact. He uses 
the Gospels to protect himself. 

He is right when he says that “very few clergy- 
men who have been educated in the large univer- 
sities accept the idea that Jesus was God.” That 
Dr. Grant himself believes as these university men 
believe, is plain from all his preaching; and he 
himself is an alumnus of a large university— 
Harvard—which in its theological faculty is em- 
phatically liberal and by many persons is still 
called Unitarian, though inaccurately. He knows 
that, in spite of lesser disagreements and his own 
minor disabilities, there are many of his own 
brethren who are with him; the Churchman is 
mightily on his side as organ of the progressives; 
the general intelligence and culture of the laity is 
in a considerable measure with him; the tide of 
religious tolerance in the world is with him; the 


Church of England’s greatest men are with him; 
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- the common people who want fresh bread and not 
medieval stones are with him, though they be in- 
articulate; and the truth that makes men free igs 
with him. Is it remarkable that the Bishop, with 
all his apostolic power and peremptory demands to 
“a to recant or get out, cannot find it in his 
heart or his office to be at last against Dr. Grant? 

Oh, gracious caution, how smooth and pacifying 

_ thou art! Oh, gift of words, with what casuistries 

thou dost conceal the truth and deceive the little 

people! “You are not brought to trial,” says the 
Bishop, “because your letter in response to mine is 
vague and ambiguous instead of clear and explicit. 
Your statements are so phrased that they cast 
doubt upon the Church’s essential Faith, and imply 
your own disbelief in it, while not quite fully and 
clearly stating this.” F 

_ But what, we ask in surprise, is the object of a 

_ trial? Do we have a trial, not to try, but merely to 
declare a man guilty? No trial because there is 
“doubt”? We thought doubt was the reason for a 
trial, civil or ecclesiastical, certainly when there is 
as much eyidence as the Bishop himself publicly 
offers against his clergyman. Vague and ambigu- 
ous? Are these not also grounds for going through 
with the case, so as to come to the desired clearness 
and certitude? 

“There the matter rests.” 
his letter. A kind of benediction which does not 
bless. We wish two of God’s spokesmen, duly 
ordained to their holy task, had spoken truth, the 
whole truth without compromise. They and the 
beliefs they represent are as far apart as ever, and 

' we question again if the least good has come of it 
all, for where perfect sincerity: and courage are not, 
there God is not, nor Jesus Christ, nor,spiritual 
integrity, nor the liberty that belongs to the chil- 
dren of God, nor the least benefit to the world that 
we say “God so loved.” 


Thus the Bishop ends 


Publicity and Advertising 


UBLICITY AND ADVERTISING, are they one 

- and the same thing? A writer on church pro- 
motion in the New York Times says the average 
person makes the two identical, but as a matter 
of fact they are different. He is right. They com- 

plement each other, but they are never the same. 
- He says, “Advertising sells goods; publicity buys 
_ good-will, likewise ill-will.” There is something 
in that. He elaborates the thesis with several il- 
lustrations, but the real inwardness of the differ- 
ence, as well as the true function of both publicity 
and advertising, are yet to be made explicit and 
_ worthy of general approbation. 

By publicity we mean a story or article which 
has news value of one kind or another, and which 
people read primarily for the story’s sake. The 
advertising value of publicity is subtle, but one 
thing is reasonably sure. The story must win its 
_ reader by indirect rather than direct appeal. If he 
suspects camouflaged advertising, it is all off. The 
mind of the reader of a news article does not react 
like the mind of the reader of an advertisement. The 
rst reads for information, the second to meet a 
allenge. They are two states of mind. Suppose 
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we read a sermon excerpt a half-column long Mon- 
day morning. On Saturday morning we read an 
advertisement a half-column long and well put to- 
gether announcing a service the next day by the 
preacher who was quoted Monday. Which will 
have the greater drawing power? We say, the ad- 
vertisement. The sermon excerpt may help; it may 
hinder. 

Yet the problem is not so simple as this illustra- 
tion makes it appear. It is very complex. We may 
say people know that good money goes into advertis- 
ing, and churches are not throwing money away. 
They make an investment in you, the reader. 
People also like to have you come directly to them 
and argue to them the thing that you want them to 
do. They like to be persuaded. Their minds live 
and grow by making decisions. Few act on indi- 
rect suggestion. The function of publicity is to 
keep the imagination alive to the reality of reli- 
gion; and the function of advertising is to appeal 
to the will, not neglecting the imagination or the 
feeling, but nevertheless definitely and persistently 
going straight for a decision. The method of ad- 
vertising reaches its climax with a precise appeal. 
It says, Do this thing now. But all the while pub- 
licity has been a great ally of the advertising by 
keeping the subject interesting and human. One 
may say publicity furnishes the sentiment and ad- 
vertising the business for advancing religion. 
Indeed, it is true of all forms of enterprise which 
“sell” their wares spiritual, intellectual, and ma- 
terial, in the market-place of the world. 


Notes 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot spoke recently before Uni- 
tarian ministers of Boston on the need of native 
Unitarians for the ministry of the church. He 
noted the large number of ministers who come from 
other communions. The impression went abroad 
through the press that he was not satisfied with 
the “come-outers,” that only the sons of Unitarian 
families make the best Unitarian clergymen. He 
did not mean this. We have heard his comment 
before. He meant, as he usually does, exactly what 
he said. Unitarians ought to produce more par- 
sons. They have been unfertile. He is right. 
There is need of continuity in the stock in order 
to produce a mighty, deep-rooted tradition for the 
free churches. The many men who come out from 
many churches and backgrounds bring with them 
rich gifts,—they are at least one-half of the min- 
istry of the church,—but they do not help, because 
they cannot help, in the work of unification as 
they might if they were to the genius born: It is 
equally true that native sons are in need also of the 
infusion of fresh, diverse strains, for otherwise 
the church would by inbreeding become another 
little sect. What we really need is more sons of 


_many strains from both within and without—only 


they must be fit for their business. That is also 


true of the lay membership. 


A lady of discrimination who has long been a 
reader of THE REGISTER said the issue of February 1 
was the best she ever read, and she did read it from 
cover to—Pleasantries. 
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After Lausanne — What? 


As the negotiations at Lausanne drew 
near, at the end of last week, two possi- 
bilities developed as the outcome of the 
most important international council since 
the conference of Versailles. One of these 
possibilities was the acceptance by Turkey 
of the terms elaborated at the protracted 
sessions. The other possibility was the 
rejection of these: terms by Turkey, and 
the resumption of a theoretical state of 
war between Great Britain and the re- 
yived Ottoman power. At least one vital 
feature of the agreement framed in the 
beautiful Swiss city appeared to have 
been eliminated as a factor in the inter- 
national settlement, whether Turkey ac- 
cepted or rejected the treaty. That was 
the agreement concerning the control of 
the Dardanelles, in the framing of which 
a yoice was allowed to Russia. This 
phase of the treaty between the Allied 
powers and Nationalist Turkey, Russia 
has rejected in advance. Georghi Tchi- 
tcherin, speaking in behalf of the fourteen 
reunited republics that once had consti- 
tuted “Great Russia,’ announced several 
weeks ago that the admission of warships 
to the Black Sea was a reversal of British 
policy which Russia regarded as aimed at 
her own safety, and that therefore Russia 
would decline to accept it. Accordingly 
the all-important question of the Darda- 
nelles may still be regarded as an open 
question by the greatest power bordering 
upon the Black Sea. The failure of the 
treaty in at least that one important re- 
spect may be regarded as regrettably 
assured. 

The uncertainties that surrounded the 
treaty were plainly revealed in the middle 
of last week by a fresh and rancorous 
controversy between Great Britain and 
France. The British delegation at Lau- 
sanne made the disquieting discovery that 
a few days earlier, when the negotiations 
were at a peculiarly delicate stage, the 
French Government had sent a message 
to Angora assuring the Nationalist govern- 
ment that in the event of the failure of the 
negotiations at Lausanne, France would 
negotiate a separate treaty with Angora. 
The disclosure caused some indignation at 
London, where the French course was 
denounced as a piece of duplicity. Perhaps 
the dispatch of this message to Angora 
explained the fact that, although it had 
been announced at Lausanne several days 
in advance that the treaty would be sub- 
mitted for the signature or rejection of 
Turkey on Wednesday of last week, the 
treaty had not been submitted up to the 
end of the week, and it was a question 
whether or not the British delegation 
would carry out its announced purpose to 
quit Lausanne in the event of the failure 
of Ismet Bey and his associates to accept 
the conclusions reached by the conference. 


The Turkish delegation had repeatediy 
voiced its objections to the substance of 
the treaty, on the ground that it failed to 
embody the minimum of Turkish aspira- 
tions—the full recognition of Turkey as a 
sovereign power. For instance, Ismet Bey 
found unacceptable that provision which 
placed European judicial officials in con- 
trol of Turkish courts, in all cases where 
the interests or persons of foreign sub- 
jects are concerned. Turkey also rejected 
the clause providing for the disarmament 
of Constantinople and the limitation of 
Turkish military forees in Hastern Thrace 


Keystone Photograph 


HIS LORDSHIP IS EMPHATIC 


Great Britain is ready, said Curzon, to 
fight another war,—this time for oil in 
Mosul,—if necessary; but after this 
threat he was willing to refer the matter 
to the League of Nations. Meanwhile, 
both Britain and Turkey mass their 
forces for a possible conflict, because 
Turkey believes the people of Mosul 
want her back 


to 20,000 men. Back of these objections 
as to detail was the blanket Turkish op- 
position to the entire scheme whereby, by 
means of neutral zones and Allied military 
stations along the Dardanelles, the seaway 
to Constantinople was placed in Allied 
hands. Ismet Bey took the ground that, 
although the Allies were apparently pre- 
paring to surrender Constantinople to 
Turkey, they plainly revealed their inten- 
tion to hold the keys to Constantinople in 
their own hands. Under such conditions, the 
Turkish delegation argued, an independent 
and sovereign Turkey was illusory. 

One of the issues that came perceptibly 
near to wrecking the conference was the 
controversy between Great Britain and 
Turkey concerning Mosul. Ismet Bey sey- 
eral weeks ago demanded the restoration 
of this area in the northern part of 
Mesopotamia, which the British had 
seized during the war, The importance 


of this territory lies in the fact that it is 
rich in oil, which the British are already 
exploiting or actively preparing to exploit. 
Lord Curzon, the British Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, made at the outset the decla- 
ration that Great Britain has no intention 
of relinquishing Mosul. In response to 
further pressure from the Turkish delega- 
tion, the British plenipotentiary made the 
repeated and definite announcement that 
Great Britain was prepared to fight an- 
other war, if need be, to establish her title 
to Mosul. Eventually Lord Curzon found 
an issue out of a situation that threatened 
to bring about the resumption of hostili- 
ties. The way out was his offer to refer 
the question of Mosul to the League of 
Nations, of which Turkey is not yet a 
member. In the meanwhile, both Great 
Britain and Turkey are massing forces 
in the direction of Mosul. Recently, de- 
spite the British contention that the popu- 
lation of Mosul would refuse to yield once 
more to Turkish rule, the sheik of the 
Senussi created a furore at Angora by 
declaring that the people of Mosul wanted 
Turkey back. On his way to Mosul, the 
sheik gave it to be understood that he 
would use his power and his influence 
against the British. 

One issue that confronted the confer- 
ence was apparently solved by the friendly 
intervention of Georghi Tchitcherin. That 
issue was the effort to find a national 
home for the Armenians, whose “national 
home” in the heart of Anatolia had been 
surrendered to the Turks, despite the 
promises of the Allies. Although barred 
from every phase of the discussions except 
those bearing on the Straits, M. Tchi- 
tcherin found occasion to inform the Ar: 
menian delegates sent to the conference 
that Russia would welcome an immigra- 
tion of Armenians to designated localities, 
including the republic of Georgia. This 
offer was accepted by the Armenians, and 
the Turks indicated no objection to it. It 
may be assumed, therefore, that the Ar- 
menians will soon begin to avail them- 


Selves of this offer of asylum. However, © 


the number of Armenians whom Russia 
will welcome was limited to about a 
quarter of a million. That still left the 
larger question of a “national home” for 
Armenians in Armenia itself unanswered. 

Another international issue that was 


brought home to the conference last week 


" 
was Bulgaria’s insistence upon the carry- 


ing out of the pledge, in the treaty of — 


Neuilly, for a free outlet to the Aigean. 
Premier Stamboulisky took the ground 
that a passageway for Bulgarian commerce 
through Greek territory by way of Dede- 


aghatch constituted a violation of the 


Allies’ pledge, and demanded territorial 
possession as the only bona fide perform- 
ance of the promise. Ss ae 


d 
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Dr. Rusk is a teacher and theologian, Presbyterian by 
heritage and training, graduate of Princeton Theological 
1 Seminary. He is deeply concerned, in common with many 
scholarly liberals, for the present and future of the Church. 
Coming from New Jersey, where the Presbytery a few days 
: ago officially and plainly repudiated Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick as false to evangelical doctrine in his preaching in 
the First Presbyterian Ohurch of New York, Dr. Rusk, 
. im his zeal for a solution of a grave situation, has done 
two things. First, he respectfully asks Dr. Fosdick to 
, tell where he stands on three essential questions, as given 
) in his open letter below. There is at present uncertainty 
. about Dr. Fosdick’s position. Second, Dr. Rusk believes 
a the time has come for the churches publicly to recognize 
} and stop hounding their liberals, which he says can be 
done conscientiously; or, failing that, to call the liberals 
together in a new denomination. This is set forth in his 
letter at the top of the second column of this page. 


An Open Letter to Dr. Fosdick 


To the Editor of THrk CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
May I address, through yotir columns, this letter to Dr. 
Harry Emerson. Fosdick? 


Dear Dr. Fosdick :— 
A story is told that Fitzgerald, the English literary critic, 
' recovering from a severe illness, was given a volume of Brown- 
ing’s poems. He began one poem, which he was unable to 
understand, so he turned to another and another. At last 
he let the yolume drop and cried, “Good God, have I lost my 
mind?” 

Some such doubt of my intellectual competency assailed me 
when I read the excellent editorial in THe Recister entitled 
“The Fosdick Case,” and noted your replies to Dr. Clarence BH. 
Macartney of Philadelphia. From my knowledge of your 
teaching in Union Theological Seminary and your preaching, I 
am convinced that you do not believe in the infallibility of the 
Bible, the substitutionary atonement, and any sort of deity of 
Jesus which is other than a moral identity—which is to be the 
final achievement of at least some other people besides Jesus. 
It would probably make your position clear to the world, as 
well as to yourself, if you would answer the following ques- 
tions: 

1. Are the Biblical commands to the Children of Israel to 
slaughter their enemies and to hold captives in perpetual 
slavery, and the permission to sell tainted meat to foreigners, 
which are represented as coming directly from God, consistent 
with Jesus’ teaching of brotherly love? (See Josh. x. 40, xi. 
16-19, 23, xxi. 48-44; Lev: xxv. 4446; Deut. xiv. 21.) Is the 
answer “yes” or “no’’? 

2. Will those who consciously reject the substitution of 
Christ’s merit for their own, though they believe in God’s for- 
giveness of their sins on the basis of his moral graciousness as 
revealed in the life and death of Jesus, necessarily fail of 
eternal salvation? ; 

8. Do you believe that Christ’s prayer that we all may be- 
come one with God even as he was one, will ever, in the case 
of any one of us, be fulfilled? Grorce Y. RUSK. 


Boston, MAss. 


The, Chrisiien Register 


The Liberals in Orthodoxy 


What Will Become of Them and It? 
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Two significant letters by 
GEORGE Y. RUSK 


Why He Wrote the Open Letter 


Boston, MASs. 
February 2, 1923. 
Dr. H. H. Fospicx, 
Union Theological Seminary, 


New York City. 


Dear Dr. Fosdick,—I am enclosing a letter- which I am ad- 
dressing to you through the columns of THe CHRISTIAN Ree- 
IsterR. You may be at a loss to understand why it was neces- 
sary for me to have written it. But that will be because you 
do not realize the profound influence which every word of 
yours has upon that impalpable but inexorable something 
which we call popular religious opinion. You have used 
words which seem to affirm: 


(1) an authority for Scripture which transcends the 
varying moral value of the various passages ; 

(2) a supernatural, ontological deity of Jesus which 
transcends his moral identity with God in which we shall 
all some day share; and 

(3) a substitution of the merit of Christ’s death for our 
own merit, which would exclude from salvation those 
who believe that all substitution and legal imputation of 
one man’s righteousness for another’s is immoral, even 
although they depend on the graciousness of God as re- 
vealed in Christ for the forgiveness of their sin. 


The fact that you use words which seem to affirm ‘these 
doctrines embolden the bitterly orthodox to crush further into 
the mire those who fearlessly deny them. 

It seems to me that the only solution of the present theo- 
logical confusion is that each man shall stay in his present 
denomination, but that those who accept the liberal position 
shall sign a prepared covenant in which they would specifically 
affirm an acceptance of the liberal position. 

Every denomination has its own system of doctrine which 
falls short of the fullness of the truth. Therefore, none is 
able to recognize that the doctrines of all the others, even as 
its own, are expressions of true moral values in the terms of 
pure reason. 

Now moral values require several contradictory expressions, 
when expressed in terms of pure reason, to find full expression. 
If the doctrines of the creeds were conceived as expressions of 
moral realities in terms of pure reason, their reconciliation ‘in 
moral realities could easily be made evident. 

At present the doctrines of the creeds are thought of as 
expressions of pure reality in terms of pure reason. Hach is 
therefore thought of as absolute, as permitting no contradiction 
of itself to be true. 

Since this is the present state of theological epistemology, 
it is not possible for any creed to admit the truth of the contra- 
dictory doctrines of any other one. Therefore each one is 
limited, narrow, one-sided. So there is not much advantage in 
changing from one denomination to another. 

‘But if the liberals would remain in their present denomina- 
tions and merely sign a prepared covenant in which they would 
specifically affirm an acceptance of the liberal position, they 
would no longer be subject to just condemnation for not ac- 
cepting and teaching the doctrines of their present denomina- 
tions, which, by the very fact of ordination into their minis- 
tries, they ipso facto and most solemnly accepted and promised 
to preach. 

At one blow they would be free of these. They would have 
publicly declared their faith. It would then be the duty of 
their respective ecclesiastical authorities to determine whether 
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or not they were sufficiently orthodox to remain in the orthodox 
denominations. ; 
The liberal position of which I have been speaking is, T 
hope you will agree, the theological epistemology for which I 
have just been contending. It therefore includes the rejec- 


tion of 
(1) a deityhood of Jesus which transcends moral 
identity, : 
(2) an atonement which contravenes moral regeneration, 
and 


(3) an infallible Scripture which ignores the question of 
the moral values contained therein. 


All of these doctrines, while they contain moral values like 
all the others, also plafnly-deny them, and therefore are bastard 
doctrines, which must be rejected, though the moral values 
implicit in them should be acknowledged. 

This liberal position, the statement of which I have just 
presented, should be intellectually defensible on the basis of 
the universally accepted doctrines of philosophy. It should 
not be composed of double-faced, Hardingesque statements, 
nor of a reduction of all affirmation to a few innocuous gen- 
eralities, nor to “the attitude of service,’ when no common 
propositions about truth can be agreed upon. It should rec- 
ognize the findings of modern science. It should be true to, 
even while correcting, the more emotional states of religious 
experience known to penitent sinners and exalted saints, as 
well as true to the ordinary experience of men and women, 
which does not rise far above nor fall far beneath the even 
tenor of moral living. 


Dr. Rusk proposes in detail that such a theological coye- 
nant could be agreed upon and receive formal recognition by 
having each of the denominations, through the professors of 
its theological seminaries, choose a representative liberal of 
that denomination. These chosen liberals would meet together 
and form a committee. Each member would offer suggestions 
for the covenant, and a general agreement would be reached 
in the committee. Then the findings of the committee would 
be reported to a large convention consisting of all the theolo- 
gians who had made the nominations for the committee. This 
convention would consist of the representative liberals of all 
the churches. If, meanwhile, opposition among the reaction- 
aries in the denominations should arise, the liberals could either 
assert their strength against their opponents or form a new 
liberal denomination. Dr. Rusk continues, in his letter to 
Dr. Fosdick : 


I have no doubt, if such men as you earnestly advocate this 
movement, that sufficient rich men will be raised up to defray 
its necessary running expenses, and in case of expulsion pro- 
vide the necessities of life for those expelled till new positions 
can be secured for them. How triumphantly does the whole 
congregation sing: 


Faith of our fathers, living still 

In spite of dungeon, fire, and sword, 
Oh, how our hearts beat high with joy, 

Whene’er we hear that glorious word. 
Our fathers, chained in prisons dark, 

Were still in heart and conscience free; 
And blest would be their children’s fate 

If they, like them, should die for thee. 


Shall we not put to the test of action the flood-tide of emo- 
tion which these words again and again have borne to us, and 
go forth to meet whatever privations await us for our un- 
concealed devotion to the truth, with smilies upon our lips? 
Dare I ask you to present this matter to the faculty of Union 
Seminary for its approval, and to support it at the proper time 
in your distinguished ministry ? 

Believe me, 
Sincerely yours, 
Grorcr Y. Rusk. 


The foregoing letters have been forwarded by mail to Dr. 
Fosdick. 


SS es 


Spiritual equilibrium, which is freedom of choice, may be 
compared to a balance, in each scale of which equal weights 
are placed; but if a slight weight is added to either scale, 
the tongue of the scale begins to vibrate.—Swedenborg. 
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Monday Mornings 
in the Parsonage 


II 
Forgetting the Sermon 


EDWARD F. HAYWARD 


week when The Minister is privileged to share 
the supposed indifference of the rest of the 
world to sermons. Undoubtedly this indifference 
exists; and yet The Minister lately read of one of the 
Admirals of the English Navy who is so fond of ser- 
mons that he never misses an opportunity of hearing 


M vee SEEMS to be the one day in the 


‘one. He recalls men who have told him how much they 


enjoy listening to a sermon; and, although they seldom 
or never go to church to hear one, he is bound to believe 
them. There is something curious here. The apprecia- 
tive response to preaching is, so far as he can see, 
as great as ever. May it not be, then, that human nature 
has not so much changed here as it has been affected 
by modern conditions which affect other of the higher 
and more serious expressions of the mind as well? 
But, however it may be with laymen, The Minister 


himself on Monday morning drops his homiletic habits, 


and turns to the great out-of-doors. Even the world 
of ordinary business, or trifles light as air, interest 
him. He has always envied the men who tell him that 
they put off the preparation of their sermons till the 
last of the week, but especially the few who have 
boasted of Saturday all-night sessions and the joy of 
seeing the sun on Sunday morning rise upon them 
sitting at their desks. Such an experience The Min- 
ister has never known and can hardly imagine. He 
has never had the pleasure of going from desk to 
pulpit in the uninterrupted glow of preparation. Start- 
ing out with the rule of beginning his sermon on Tues- 
day morning, he has consistently maintained the 
custom, until any other method would now seem un- 
natural to him. 

This result at least has followed, that the Monday 
interval between preaching and preparation has been 
more marked and significant.. And yet not so marked 
and significant but that he once forgot it, and in con- 


sequence subjected a brother-minister to embarrass-. 


ment and himself to a humiliating experience. Meet- 
ing and greeting this brother, he obeyed what seemed 
at the moment a natural impulse, and asked him what 
he had preached about the day before. The brother 


stared at him blankly for a moment, and then a look. 


of distress came into his face. Glancing up and 
away, he hesitated, then he shifted his feet, until the 
now repentant Minister saw his mistake and realized 
that it was time to come to his relief. 

“You make me think,” he hastened to say, “of what 
we were told in the Divinity School: ‘Gentlemen,’ said 
the Professor, ‘be very careful, when you enter the pul- 
pit, to charge your mind with what you have to say, 
and then be equally careful, when you leave the pulpit, 
to discharge it.’ ” 

“That must be my case,” declared the victim, with a 
sigh of relief. “For the life of me, I can’t remember.” 
Then as he turned and hurried from the room, The 
Minister learned his lesson. Never again has he been 
guilty of asking a preacher on Monday morning what 


he preached on the day before. He respects the Holy 
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_ rights of Monday morning are not to be lightly invaded. 
“Sermons in stone,” even these have been commended 

_ to him, as he has gone abroad, and he too has resented 
‘ the suggestion and felt aggrieved that neither field nor 
nor brook nor forest was to be left him for the per- 

- fectly legitimate purposes of Monday morning. Very 
likely the poet had only the laity in mind, and The 
Minister is willing to allow the validity of the senti- 
- ment on any other day of the week. “Good enough for 
him!” may be the verdict of some unrepentant church- 
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derelict. “Let the stones preach at him till he knows 
how it seems!” But the more sympathetic layman will 
not begrudge The Minister his hour of forgetfulness. 
Putting his own sufferings behind him, he will see The 
Minister go abroad and be glad to have him find a song 
instead of a sermon. What really troubles him is not 
so much the likelihood of there being sermons in stones 
as the danger of there being stones in sermons. And 
so he bids The Minister Godspeed, hoping that some- 
thing of the freshness and sparkle of nature will come 
back to the congregation in the preaching of Sunday. 


“And when he had sent the multitudes away, he went up into a 
mountain apart to pray: and when the evening was come, he was 
there alone.”—Marr. xiv. 2 


HEN THE AMBPRICAN business man was first con- 

' fronted with the necessity of reporting to the goy- 
ernment his annual income he made a startling dis- 

eovery. The great majority of professional and business men, 
aside from those affiliated with large corporations, realized for 
the first time that they could not depend on their own books 

‘for an accurate record of their own business. 

Eyen among those who maintained some feeble system of 
4 accounting, the taking of an inventory on a consistent basis, at 
the end of each year, was almost unknown. ~ 
; Engrossed in their daily tasks, or consumed with the hectic 
. _ desire to grasp the day’s opportunity, most men had failed to 

; pause long enough to review the past, and ascertain with any 
. degree of certainty the true condition of the present. 

This disregard of the past is matched by an almost uni- 
versal lack of a definite policy for the future,—a lack which 
is obvious to the observer not alone in business life, but in 

the life of the community and its institutions. 

‘In business the general application of an annual budget is 

1 of recent origin. And even in those business organizations 

where the budget has been in use for some years, it is ex- 

tremely rare to find a broad policy, comprehending the future 

B growth of the business, and its relation to its officers, stock- 

holders, and employees, its competitors and the community. 

: ; The national railroad strike through which we recently 
passed disclosed the startling fact that only one rail system in 

way the whole country had worked out a policy of relation to its 

.: employees sufficiently broad to retain their loyalty under 

pressure. 

: What is true in business is equally true in civic life. When 

some community need becomes particularly pronounced, a new 

organization springs into being to meet this need, regardless 
of the capacity of existing organizations to do the work. 

In the State and the Nation, evils real or imaginary are met 
by legislation, futile or effectual, having no bearing on exist- 
ing legislation, until to-day our statute books are a hodsenaiee 
of unrelated and often conflicting laws. 

Even in the life of our great educational institutions, de- 
_ yoted as they are in theory to history and to prophecy, we find 
manifestations of this failure to plan for the future. In nearly 
all of the older but growing colleges, the buildings and 
‘ounds bear a striking resemblance to old-fashioned patchwork. 
iy . 


Most successful men have a plan for the future, 
says a layman, preaching to laymen—— 


Have You Taken a Spiritual Inventory? 
And what about your Life Budget? 


PERCY W. GARDNER 


First Church, Providence, R.I. 


Our Hastern colleges are to-day just beginning to struggle 
for a solution of the enrollment problem, a problem which 
must haye appeared inevitable years ago to any who gave 
heed to the nature and growth of our population. A study 
of the college catalogue leaves one with much the same impres- 
sion concerning the courses offered as is gained by a study of 
our statute books. 

Why did not the American business man know the actual 
condition of his own business? 

Why is it that in business and in the State, and even in our 
more altruistic institutions, there is so marked a lack of a 
broad policy for future growth? 

The answer is found in the characteristic attitude of the 
average American of to-day toward life. 

We do not pause to take inventories; we do not: bother to 
analyze our own lives; we are unwilling to devote an hour to 
a consideration of what we have been doing, how we have 
been doing it, and our motives for what we have done. 

And, quite as characteristically, we do not bother to form a 
broad plan of life. a plan by which, in so far as: circumstances 
permit, we fit each day into the growing structure of a lifetime. 

If you are prone to contradict me, let me ask you when you 
took your last inventory? When have you gone apart, and, 
being alone, examined what you have been doing in your 
hours of business and of leisure? When have you taken ac- 
count of the time and money and effort you have spent and 
measured it by the material and spiritual results obtained? 

Have you a plan of life? What is your vision for your 
future? Where did yesterday, and where does to-day, fit in 
that plan? 

I have been reading with interest a magazine devoted in 
large measure to recounting the life-story of so-called success- 
ful men. Most of these successful men had a plan for the fu- 
ture. And most of the plans reported are as narrow as the 
successes have been selfish. And this great magazine is 
holding out to us and to our boys and girls as its ideal a life 
devoted to overcoming every obstacle to material success. 

I have been stirred to present to you spiritual inventories 
and life budgets, not only because the lack of them has made 
such an inroad in American life as we are living it, but 
because to-day is the first day of national education week.” 

The need of boys and girls who shall grow physically, men- 
tally, morally, and religiously into sane, substantial men and 
women has become so obvious, and the failure of parents to 
take inventories and make budgets has had such an effect 
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upon the rising generation, that the President of the United 
States has issued a proclamation in which he has implored 
parents to. actually find out what their children are studying, 
how they are being taught, under what moral and religious in- 
fluences they are developing, and to look into the future to 
see what their children are going to need, that they may be 
fitted to serve this country which so much needs them. 

In the wake of this proclamation has come an utterance 
from the greatest living authorities on education, deploring the 
universal lack of religious training in the American system of 
education. 

When you consider the sop that is handed to our children, 
the mush on which they are fed, the lack of ideal and perspec- 
tive, or, what is worse, the perspective of selfishness and per- 
sonal gain, so often given them as an ideal, you must be stirred, 
as I am stirred, with‘the need to pause and analyze the past 
and plan for the future, not only for ourselves, but for our 
children’s sake,—for the sake of the world that is, and is to be. 

Perhaps you will think I am dangerously approaching the 
attitude of the orthodox evangelist, but my appeal is not to add 
up your sins and to repent, but in this turbid life which we 
pustling Americans lead, I ask you to take pause and analyze 
the past, that in the future you may live more abundantly. 

Have you done the day’s task, day by day, as best you could? 
If you have, have you been satisfied to stop there? Have the 
duties of your business so engrossed you as to blind you to 
the opportunities of personal contact with your family and 
your friends? Are you one of those typical Americans who, 
having earned the money, feel that your duty to your family 
and to charity and to your church has been fully performed? 
Have you had the courage to earn less so that you might live 
more? Have you done your duty to your city, State, and 
Nation? 

Have you been so engrossed in business that you have 
found no time for play, or have you been so absorbed in play 
that it has taken away the zest for work, or barred the op- 
portunity for service? And if you have rendered service, has 
your motive been unselfish, or that of self-advancement? 

And if you take time to think on these things, how does the 
answer measure up to the plan which you would make for life? 

I advocate commitment, not to a sainted future, but to a 
sane one. What we need to-day above all else are well- 
balanced men and women, those whose plan of life calls for 
zeal in their daily task, and a desire to grow up again with 
their children; men and women who love the great outdoors, 
but not to the exclusion of their personal service to the church 
and the community; men and women with a sense of humor, 
but also with a sense of duty; men and women with a plan of 
life which comprehends playing and thinking, fun and courage, 
growth and service. To such a future let us shape our 
present. 

Now there is one great trouble about making a plan for 
life. Some of us have tried it, and we have found that it 
seldom works, there are so many impediments in the way. 
‘We try so hard, and we fail so often. We fall so far short 
that we are prone to abandon our plan as a failure. 

We Americans put great stress on self-reliance, and what 
we cannot do “on our own” we do not want to do at all. We 
do not look outside ourselves, above ourselves for help. 

In all that we have thought of to-day, we Westerners could 
learn much from the Oriental. 

If you will pick up your New Testament and read any one 
of the Gospels, you will note that the collections of fragmen- 
tary incidents of Christ’s comings and goings begin or end 
with his leaving the multitude and going to the seashore, or 
the people going out to find him in the desert or on the 
mountain. He had to be alone that he might think on the 
things that had been, that he might plan for the things that 
should be, and that he might ask God for the courage to live 
the plan. ‘When he had sent the multitudes away, he went 
up into a mountain apart to pray: and when the evening was 
come, he was there alone.” 

We of this generation, in this swift-moving Western world, 
need most of all a quiet hour alone with God. 

I’ have just returned from an ocean voyage. One night I 
went out on deck. There was a head wind; no one was sitting 
forward. I went up into ‘the bow of the ship and stood alone. 
As I stood there watching the wash of the waves thrown back 
by the sharp prow, I realized why the men of old went out 
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alone by the seaside to search their souls; I looked arownd 
me and ahead at a boundless ocean. Without a light or ship in 
sight we were plodding steadily into that head sea, overcoming - 
wind and tide. We were following a carefully charted course, 
and following it meant the safety of every soul on board, the 
welfare and happiness of their families and friends. And 
then at last I: looked above where the guiding stars shone 
brightly, and in that moment I knew how the prophets of all 
times, meditating on the things that had been, and with a 
vision of the things that should be, looked up to God whence 
came their strength. 


“My Favorite Avocation” 
Shares the Hobbies of All 


FRANK §. C. WICKS 


The minister is the only man needing no avocation. His 
duties are so varied that he finds his relaxation and pleasure 
in selecting the one most congenial to him. In sympathy with 
all, he shares the hobbies of all. He goes to the ball game 
with the boy and talks about his stamp collection on the way; 
he goes to the movies with the man who finds delight on the 
screen; he swaps anecdotes about his bright children with 
mothers who have equally interesting anecdotes; he listens 
to the business man and leads him to talk of the romance of 
his vocation; he cultivates omniscience and omnipresence and 
shares the Divine felicity. 

If I get the five dollars, I shall buy golf balls with it, which 
will perhaps show I really have a hobby. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


In Praise of History 
GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY 


An avocation is an activity which under other conditions 
might be a vocation, but which is simply change, restful 
action, a pastime. My avocation is reading so-called secular 
history, which I have enjoyed from the age of seven, when I 
read of the struggle between Rome and Carthage in Rollin’s 
Ancient History, then a standard work. ‘ 

It may be said:that this, unlike gardening and mechanical 
work, two common avocations, is too near theology. History, 
of course, is more or less remotely connected with religion, 
but, on the other hand, Adam sprang from the soil of the 
earth, Noah built the ark, to say nothing of Cain, the agri- 
eulturist of ill repute. 

It is restful to turn from Calvin to Cesar, from Athanasius 
to Alexander, from Neander, church historian, to Napoleon, 
maker of history, from the disputes of the church fathers to 
the deliberations of the fathers of our country. : 

This is not physical exercise, to be sure, but the latter has 
with me its own large place. In walks of business or of 
pleasure I find recreation with interesting, sometimes inspiring, 
surroundings, which bring suggestive thought for my dis- 
courses always unwritten. History, the great story of man, 
is more fascinating than any fiction, more profound in its sig- 
nificance than any philosophy. Indeed, true fiction, so-called, is 
only a bit of the history of the intimate associations of men, 
while philosophy is the attempt to translate into principles 
the deepest of human experience. 

In the distinctly modern histories which narrate the doings 
of peoples rather than chiefly political and military events 
is an abundance of interest, novelty, and even humor. When, 
for example, after the battle of Monmouth the English authori- 
ties praised Clinton’s retirement to New York as a masterly 
retreat, British newspapers remarked that, however masterly, 
retreats were hardly the purpose for which George III sent 
fifty thousand soldiers to America! This fairly characterizes 
many of the British “victories” from Bunker Hill to EButaw 
Springs. 

History may be a vocation; its perusal is equally a sufficing 
avocation. 


New BRIGHTON, N.Y. 
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The Vogue of Coué 


He appeals to the Emotions, not the Will- 


GEORGE R. DODSON 


Light from psychology on the problems of life—this is what 
is sought by the multitudes which, all over the United States, 
are crowding into the lecture courses of those who assume 
to teach. Some of the teachers are ill-equipped, irresponsible 
adventurers whose motives are mainly commercial and who 
may possibly bring the whole subject into disrepute. This 
would be a pity, for there is much help for thoughtful people 
in some recent discoveries of psychology. 

M. Emile Coué, the most-talked-of man in this field to-day, 
claims to have discovered a method by which the advantages 
of hypnotism can be secured without its disadvantages. If 


_ this claim turns out to be justified, we shall have at our dis- 


posal a very effective means of ridding life of many of its 
burdens and of increasing personal efficiency, health, and 
happiness. In order to make clear precisely what the proposed 
practice of autosuggestion is, it is necessary to indicate briefly 
the true nature of hypnotism. 

There is no subject about which there is more nonsense in 
the average mind. There is nothing occult or specially mys- 
terious about it. It is not an influence exercised over a weak 
mind or will by a strong one. It is precisely the highly intelli- 
gent and self-controlled minds who are most easily hypnotized. 

The essential characteristics of the hypnotic state is that in 

it our normal suggestibility is greatly increased. When one is 
in this condition, a skillful medical psychologist can often 
bring to light buried rankling memories and irritating or de- 
pressing experiences we have run away from. He can remove 
obsessions and phobias, do something to aid in overcoming 
certain bad habits, and by positive suggestion improve the emo- 
tional tone and outlook on life. 
- Through hypnotism, it has been possible to reach the un- 
conscious or subconscious regions of life which are not di- 
rectly under the control of the will. Psychoanalysis is another 
useful method. . But to hypnotism there are certain objections, 
and so men have searched for a way in which suggestion 
could be intelligently used without it and be applied by the 
individual himself without the necessity of assistance from 
another. The difficulty is that we are most suggestible when 
the attention is most relaxed, demobilized, and that it becomes 
alert when we try to practice autosuggestion. 

The contribution which Coué claims to have made is this: 
There is, he says, a state of drowsiness, of reverie, of diffused 
attention when we are just going into sleep or coming out of 
it when we are almost as suggestible as we would be in a 
light hypnosis. If now we decide beforehand the suggestions 
we desire to implant in the subconscious, we can fall asleep 
repeating the formula. The technique, like everything else, 


has to be learned, but once learned it may prove amazingly . 


useful, 
' In order clearly to understand the fact that a part of our 
life can be reached and controlled only indirectly and through 
the practice of suggestion, we must realize the limitations of 
the will. The muscles we call voluntary are controlled by 
the central nervous system. It is through these muscles that 
we make our adjustments to the world. But the unstripped 
“touscles and the glands, the organs of our vegetative life, are 
controlled by a different and semi-independent set of nerves, 
namely, the autonomic nervous system. It is the latter which 
is mainly concerned in the emotional life. Indeed, we might 
almost call the emotions functions of the autonomic system. 

This is the reason why the emotions are not directly under 
the control of the will and it is also the anatomical reason 
why they can never be. Since this is so, if we want to control 
our moods, overcome depression, hate, and fear and live on 
the sunny side of our misery line, it ean only be indirectly, 
through some method of suggestion. Coué claims that if 
we understand and use his method, we need no hypnotist, no 
mental healer, but that our salvation is in our own hands. 

It is true that sometimes a suggested idea has more power 


even over the voluntary muscles than has the will. Why does 
the golf player repeatedly drive into the bunker which he 
fears rather than toward his goal? The fear of failure is 
in part a belief in the idea that we shall fail, and this idea 
is stronger than the will to succeed. 

In the best book on Coué, that of Brooks, some scenes from 
Coué’s clinic are described which brilliantly illustrate this fact. 
Patients are made to close their hands and think steadily that 
they are unable to open them, and after a little while some 
of them indeed cannot. One is a blacksmith who for ten years 
has been unable to lift his hand above his shoulder. After 
the experiment has succeeded with him, he is told, ‘For ten 
years you have been thinking you could not lift your arm above 
your shoulder, consequently you have not been able to do so, for 
whatever we think becomes true for us. Now think ‘I can 
lift it.” After a little the experiment succeeds. The doctor 
then exclaims, “Voila, mon ami, you can go back to your anvil.” 

The method will not, of course, do everything, but we do 
not yet know its limits. It is no substitute for either medi- 
cine or religion, but a supplement to both. There are many 
people who are obsessed with the idea that they cannot 
walk, they cannot eat and digest their food, they cannot do 
many things which they are physically perfectly able to do. 
For all these this method is just the thing. 

The beauty of it is that there is no magic about it; one 
does not have to believe a system of metaphysics, or deny facts, 
or juggle with his mind in any way. When we have been 
sowing bad seed in the unconscious, the obviously rational thing 
to do is to begin to sow good seed. We do not have to 
understand how the ideas and powers grow any more than 
the gardener has to understand plant physiology. : 

The method is, moreover, like a safety razor,—it is hard to 
hurt one’s self with it. It is difficult to see what harm it could 
do unless it led some one to delay consulting his doctor in 
cases where early diagnosis and treatment is supremely im- 
portant, as, for example, in cancer. Some troubles disappear 
entirely through this treatment, and there is no doctor who 
would not rather have his patients in a happy, courageous, 
and hopeful frame of mind than to have them despondent and 
depressed. Even in incurable cases, where much pain has 
to be borne, this self-treatment is a great help. Sometimes, 
also, people are in painful social or domestic situations which, 
even with the best will and the noblest spirit, they are unable 
to change. Here, too, a redirection of the attention and a 
dwelling upon the positive aspects of life are of immense 
service. 

We constantly practice autosuggestion without knowing it, 
and in all parts of life, from golf to religion. Why not use 
this force intelligently? Many of our burdens are of our 
own creating. They are due to wrong suggestions, to ac- 
quired convictions of weakness and powerlessness to certainty 
of failure. We have thwarted abilities, powers undeveloped, 
impulses checked in their growth. No medicine can help us, 
no denial of fact, no assertion of what is not true. But 
there is relief, stimulus, tonic, help in a very old recipe, 
which runs something like this: ‘““‘Whatsoever things are true, 
honorable, just, pure, lovely, and of good report, whatever 
is praiseworthy and virtuous, think upon, set your affection 
upon, these things.” 

In the practice of autosuggestion we are to think rather 
of the distant green than on the bunker by the way, of our 
goal rather than our past failures. We are to love the good 
rather than hate the bad. If we reach the good, we auto- 
matically escape the bad. To follow Coué’s plan is only to 
do what religion has always recommended—namely, to wor- 
ship passionately the finest, most beautiful ideals, to medi- 
tate on them day and night, to engage in the adoring contempla- 
tion of truth, beauty, and goodness, to give one’s self to love, then 
to trust God and live without fear, assured that no harm can 
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come to a good man in life and that in death he sinks into the 
everlasting arms. This is to keep the victorious tone, and to 
live in the golden age that never leaves the world. This 
constant love of good and effort to realize it is really a life of 
prayer. 

Some people are helped by formulas. Coué recommends 
one that is very brief: “Day by day, in every way, I am getting 
better and better.” 

One of the best is that of Frederick Pierce, a successful 
business man, with a deep realization of the practical im- 
portance of the spirit of the day. He recommends that a 
young man or woman, immediately on rising, and while dress- 
ing, run over in mind -some such thought as this: “This day, 
like every day, is full of opportunity to make people realize 
the sincerity of my purpose, the cheerfulness of my disposition, 
the willingness and “value of my service. I shall carry with 
me the sense of energy, poise, courage, resourcefulness, and 
good cheer. I need not be self-conscious about it, because the 
qualities make themselves felt without the need of effort, 


provided I feel them myself. Throughout the day I am going 


to make people glad I am in the world.” 

Whether we work at desk, bench, or machine, this spirit 
is apparent in face, voice, and manner, the quality gets into 
the work, the spirit is contagious, and sometimes the whole 
atmosphere of a shop or place of business is transformed. 
Through a change in spirit, entirely within our power, life be- 
comes socially more helpful, personally more beautiful and 
happy. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Register in League Meetings 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Recently, to my own surprise, I made a fruitful ousicenie, 
namely, that the Y. P. R. U. give at its meetings a regularly al- 
lotted period to the reading and discussion of THE RecisTER. This 
has been adopted and I hope the practice will become general. 
The Laymen’s League are paving the way, through Dr. Sulli- 
van’s missionary genius, for something better than an aca- 
demic or intellectual sympathy with Unitarianism. It should 
spread oyer the country. What else should we do if our la- 
bors are to bear fruit? The genius also of THe REecIsTeER—and 
it is genius of the most practical kind—will not yield as it 
should, unless the Laymen’s League get the attention of their 
members focussed on tangible ends and worthy purposes, as 
they are continually published in our paper. May a member 
of the League suggest that at Laymen’s League meetings some 
one present in a five- or ten-minute talk, with comment, the 
forward news and outlook and the unequivocal position of 
THE ReEGIsTeR on the civic and religious obligations and oppor- 
tunities awaiting the members? 

There is no reason- why we should be either proud or not 
proud of our name, unless the Unitarian Church expects and 
receives from its members a quality of righteous living and 
citizenship as advanced as the Phi Beta Kappa demands in 
the world of letters. Ropert CLARK SANGER. 


New Bwprorp, MAss. 


Germany Will Not Be Killed 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


It is of course a most unfortunate condition of affairs which 
has brought about the occupation of the Ruhr. This act of 
occupation, however, seemed—and probably was—the only 
hope for France of securing eventual payment of the repara- 
tions due her. After four years of watchful waiting, aban- 
doned by their chief ally, and with the German Government 
still either unable or unwilling to act, can the French and 
Belgians be blamed for taking matters into their own hands? 
Moreover, the move had to be backed by a considerable show 
of force in order to minimize the danger of rioting and blood- 
shed. Success or failure can only be determined after weeks, 
or even months, of trial, since the object of occupation is the 
securing of pledges of fulfillment rather than direct results 
from coal or ore shipments. 

Your gloomy correspondent 8. T. seems to be under the 
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apprehension that Germany is going to be killed. Now even 
what the Germans did to France and Belgium failed to kill 
those countries; so let me assure S. T. that Germany will re- 
cuperate even from a prolonged occupation of the Ruhr. Don’t 
worry. 
killing. 

Boston, MAss. 


A Protest from Liberal, Mo. 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I wish to enter my protest against changing the name “Uni- 
tarian” to “Liberal Christian,” “Free Thought,” or any other 
name. Around the name “Unitarian,” what illustrious names 
are clustered and what an inspiring history!. Priestley, Marti- 
neau, Channing, Parker, Starr King, and a host of others who 
have given great messages to the world, come to view at the 
mention of the name “Unitarian.” 

Let us hold fast to that name and cherish the traditions 
and memories associated with it. Orrin H. Harmon. 

LIBERAL, Mo. 


DL. P. 


God Not Yet a Reality 


To the Hditor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have been wondering what the trouble is regarding the 
name “Unitarian.” It called to my mind a saying of Rev. 
M. J. Savage at a conference in Philadelphia about twenty- 
five years ago. He said, “It is not who you are, but what you 
are.” 

The trouble with Unitarians is that all too many have not 
got further than being Anti-Trinitarian and nothing very definite 
has taken its place. God is not a reality to them. What we 
want to do is make the Unitarian name stand for something 
noble and soul-satisfying. The name “Liberal” stands for 
nothing in particular. The name “Salvation Army” was not 
thought much of at first, but it has won respect, and so it 
is with the Y. M. C. A. Both are more highly esteemed since 
the World War, when both demonstrated what they are. 


GRIMSBY, ONT. PETER BERTRAM. 


‘‘Unitarian’”’ is Well Understood 


To the Editor of Tum CHristriANn REGiIstTeR :-— 

I so heartily endorse every word in Mr. Miller’s short but 
comprehensive article, under the heading “We are Bound 
by Dogma,” which appeared in a recent issue of THr CHRISTIAN 
Reeister, that I must “speak right out in meeting,” though 
in all this discussion about changing our denominational name 
I do not recall seeing anything from the pen of a woman. 
Why have we not heard some word of protest from the great 
body of women who have labored long and hard to make 
the Unitarian denomination stand for all that is high and 
noble? Perhaps they do-not take the men seriously in all 
this talk. It is hard to realize that any real Unitarian ean 
seriously consider the idea of giving up the name “Unitarian.” 
It is almost like a repudiation of our faith. We might as 
“We have been a failure 
under the name ‘Unitarian.’ Now we will try something else. 
Perhaps if we do we may catch some of you good people who 
shy at the name ‘Unitarian.’’” No, my friends: it won’t work. 
The name means too much to those who haye fought and 


‘sacrificed to hold aloft the banner of the liberal faith, to give 


up now without a protest the name so significant of our faith— 
Unitarian. Let us not think to attract adherents to our cause 
under false pretenses. The term “Liberal” would, we think, 
prove quite as obnoxious to our conservative friends as our 
present name. I take the liberty of quoting from Mr. Miller’s 
article. It will bear repetition. He says: ‘The term ‘Unitarian’ 
is full of historical meaning. It has been clearly defined. It 
has never been understood better than at the present time. 
It has been a force in the world for good. It has an honorable 
past. It has just recently.” he says, “come into new glory, 
because men have seen in it the name for truth.” 


She is a tough customer and will stand a lot of 


Can any 


Unitarian take issue ‘with these timely words of Mr. Miller? . 


I say, in the name of the great and good men and women 
of the past, let us stand by our colors, Mary A. WALELEY. 
MARBLEHBAD, MASs. 


| 
io 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


i She Preaches to the Poor 


Hy Maude Royden, famous English preacher, 
_has arrived in this country. During the 
month of January she has addressed va- 
rious congregations throughout New Eng- 
land. Miss Royden is the daughter of the 
late Sir Thomas Royden, Lord Mayor of 
Liverpool. She is a graduate of Lady Mar- 
-garet College, Oxford University. Follow- 
_ ing her graduation she served four years as 
curate in the small parish of South 
-Luffenham, located in the slums of Liver- 
pool. She then became lecturer on the 
Oxford staff. She is now assistant pas- 
tor of City Temple, London, and preaches 
regularly Sunday evenings to large audi- 
ences. Her message is to the poor and 
_ oppressed, and her doctrine is one of hope 
and faith. She has found that people are 
more serious about the matter of religion 
_ than they were in 1914. She declares that 
_ the young people are breaking away from 
the churches because they have found in 
them neither leadership nor inspiration. 
Miss Royden is small of stature, and she 
_ is known as the “Little Minister” to many 
who look to her for courage and honest 
f expression of opinion. 


f Bolshevists and a Dean 


_ At a recent conference of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions held 
at The Hague, the Dean of Worcester, 
Church of England, clashed with Bol- 
_sheyist representatives. After the Dean 
had finished the address he had been in- 
_ vited to make, one of the four Bolshevist 
_ representatives stood and denounced the 
_ committee on speakers for asking “mem- 
bers of the Bourgeoisie,” such as the Dean, 
_ to speak. The Dean’s only offense was 
that he had endeavored to interpret to 
the conference the peace aims of the 
_ehurches. Later in the session, M. Van- 
_ dervelde, well-known Belgian labor leader, 
accepted the challenge of the Bolshevist 
and in turn denounced the Bolshevists for 
_ their treatment of the Socialists in Russia. 
The sentiment of the conference was all 
on the side*of the Dean and M. Vander- 
_yelde. The sessions gave much promi- 
-nenee to the need of education in the 
_ principles of peace, public control over 
armaments, admission of Germany into 
the League of Nations, and a protest 
against extension of the military occupa- 
tion of German territory. 


Lloyd George Up and In Again 
Dr. Charles BE. Jefferson, minister of 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, who 
sited England last year, has been writ- 
his impressions in the New York 
World. He calls Lloyd George “the most 
_ extraordinary Briton now alive.” He 
Says, speaking of Lloyd George's future, 
“The ex-Premier will be up and in again, 
f not to-morrow, then the day after.” He 
ibes the fall of the great Coalition 
der to his virtues fully as much as to 


‘P 


- a, 


“a man at the head of the Coalition cabi- division of Egyptian and Assyrian an- 


net must of necessity deal in compromises. 
There is no other path by which he can 
get on.... To the idealist whose busi- 
ness it is to proclaim abstract ideals, the 
way of compromise is always the way of 
the devil. But to the practical statesman 
who must find a path along which a na- 
tion is willing to walk, the ideal best is 
never possible. Polities, as John Morley 
long ago reminded us, is always the sec- 
ond best.’* 


Federation of Liberals to Meet 


The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals will hold its thirteenth conven- 
tion at Baltimore on Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday, March 23, 24, and 25. There 
will be afternoon and evening sessions 
Friday and Saturday, and meetings Sun- 
day morning and evening. The local ar- 
rangements are in the hands of a com- 
mittee consisting of Dr. O. Edward Jan- 


ney, a prominent member of the Society 


of Friends, Rev. Harry Foster Burns of 
the First Unitarian Church, and Rabbi 
William Rosenau of Eutaw Place Temple. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all in- 
terested, without regard to denomination, 
to be present and take part in the dis- 
cussions. All churehes and religious so- 
eieties which join the Federation and 
contribute to its expenses are entitled to 
be represented by delegates. One session 
will be devoted to a discussion of plans 
for the future work of the Federation. 
The details of the program will be an- 
nounced at an early date, and further in- 
formation can be had from the secretary, 
Frank H. Burt, 818 Barristers Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Where did the Hebrews Begin? 


An attempt of lively interest to students 
of religion is being made to discover more 
information regarding the beginnings of 
the Hebrew nation. Mrs. Mary Beecher 
Longyear, Brookline, Mass., has endowed 
a trust foundation for this purpose. The 
first step has already been taken, and a 


-library of 4,000 volumes established in- 


cluding standard and rare volumes by 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish authori- 
ties dealing with the archeology and his- 
tory of the early Hebrew tribes. The 
statement of the trustees says: “The 
primary purpose of this trust foundation, 
which has already been provided with 
large resources, is to facilitate and ad- 
vance research into the origin of the 
Hebrew religion and to promote the more 
general study of that subject and its 
application to human needs. ... One of 
the objects is to have important source 
books in foreign languages translated into 
English. ... The activities also include 
the giving of assistance to individuals 
and institutions engaged in such transla- 
tion.” An expedition financed largely by 
the foundation is now seeking original 
Biblical manuscripts in the Nitrian Desert 
of Egypt and at the site of the ancient 
monastery on Mount Sinai. Arrangements 


defects. Dr. Jefferson declares thathave been made to co-operate with the 


tiquities of the British Museum. 


Union after Fifty Years’ Division 

Is there to be one Methodist Church 
in the United States? Efforts are being 
made to unite the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South by a committee of ten on 
unification. This committee holds that 
the Methodist Church divided by the 
irruption of the Civil War is essentially 
one in origin, spirit, ministry, polity, and 
purpose. The committee all believe the 
echureh should be one in ritual, terms of 
membership, administration, and name. 
The report suggested that each division 
of the church have a jurisdictional con- 
ference with the full powers now pos- 
sessed by the general conferences of the 
two churches. The committee referred or- 
ganization and detail to a committee of 
sixteen to meet March 27. Bishop Will- 
iam F, Anderson of Cincinnati was chosen 
chairman. 


Pope Zealots for Holy Land 

Pope Pius XI., at a recent convocation 
of cardinals, protested against conditions 
in .Palestine, where the large Catholic 
interests, in his opinion, were not suffi- 
ciently safeguarded. He called to the 
minds of the cardinals the allocation of 
the late Pope Benedict of June 13, 1921, 
which charged the Jews with taking ad- 
vantage of the sufferings of the inhabit- 
ants due to the war. He said the privi- 
leged position of the Jews was dangerous 
to Christians. Continuing, he said: “In 
the settlement of the Holy Land, the 
rights of Catholics and all Christians must 
be secured. Considering how great the 
rights of the Catholic Church are there, 
we cannot but wish these rights to be 
safeguarded, not only against the Jews 
and infidels, but also against the non- 
Catholics, to whatsoever sect or nation | 
they may belong.” 


Dean Brown and the Free Lance 

Dean Charles R. Brown believes there 
is permanence in co-operation.- Men pass: 
institutions endure. He says: 

“The longer I live and the more closely 
I study those efforts which really count, 
the more clearly do I recognize the im- 
portance of putting one’s life into some 
institution which will continue when the 
man himself is gone. The influence of the 
free lance is short-lived, I care not how 
sharp a lance he may have been or what a 
merry time he may have had for his brief 
hour upon the stage. The work which 
will add up large in the Day of Judgment 
is the work of the man who merges and 
blends his efforts with the efforts of other 
men in such a way that something results 
which is massive, corporate, enduring. 
The whole body fitly joined together and 
compacted by that which every joint sup- 
plieth becomes the dwelling-place of those 
forces which are to realize the divine 
purpose.” 
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Books Not of the Season 


“The paradox of selecting the books of the season,” says Mr. Chester- 
ton, “is that we really select books that are not of the season. We naturally 
take note of those which, if not exactly immortal, will at least last for 
several seasons.” .The critics are now busy selecting the novels of 1922 
that are not of 1922. Let no reader think that he can, therefore, dispense 


with his own critical faculty. 


If he is not to select his own best novels, 


he must perforce select his own best reviewer. For there is no unanimity 


among the critics. 


The second number of the new Literary Digest International Book 
Review, to which lusty infant we give cordial greeting, contains three 
lists of these “best” novels, which we reprint elsewhere on these pages, 


one by Prof. William Lyon Phelps, 


Gilbert K. Chesterton. 


one by Hugh Walpole, and one by 


The reader may make his own choice, or, better, 


make his own list. When we see how the doctors differ, we respect our 


own judgment the more. 


c. R. I. 


The First of a Trilogy 


By Edna Worthley Under- 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


THH PENITENT. 
wood. Boston: 
$2.00. 

If you are looking for the jazz and 
flapper type of fiction, garnished with 
cocktails and flavored with cigarette 
smoke, you will not like The Penitent. But 
if you care for a substantial, honest-to- 
goodness historical novel, written with 
ability above the average, its scene laid 
in a period of the world’s history momen- 
tous, but little known, around two pic- 
turesque, contrasting personalities, we 
have no hesitation in commending to you 
this story. Its mise en scene is Russia in 
the early twenties of the last century. 
Its chief characters are the Czar, Alexan- 
der the First, and Pushkin, the mulatto 
poet, contemporary of Byron and Shelley, 
and like them fascinated by the vision 
of liberty then dawning upon the world. 
The book is long. It is somewhat too 
introspective. Its structure is a _ bit 
wooden. But the reader who persists can 
not but become absorbed in the working- 
out of a plot which follows history closely 
throughout. One is deeply impressed by 
the imagination which has been able to 
create this picture of the changing civiliza- 
tion born in the Muscovite empire as a 
result of the Napoleonic wars. The first 
of a trilogy which is to cover the rise 
and eventual crumbling of this civilization. 
The Penitent has force and originality 
enough to warrant our watching for its 
sequels with ardent expectation. 

A. RB. H. 


Exquisite Artistry 

To TrLL You tHe TruTH. By Leonard 
Merrick. New York: B. P. Dutton & Co. $1.90. 

As the thirteenth volume of the uni- 
form edition of Mr. Merrick’s works, we 
have this collection of short stories, a 
few of them tales of London, but most of 
them tales of Paris and the French proy- 
inces. Mr. Merrick is a master of the 
art of writing short stories, and the praise 
awarded him by great living writers in 
introductions to preceding volumes might 
well turn any man’s head. But adula- 


tion has not spoiled his art. These are 
all delightful tales, told by a sensitive 
artist in words and by a sympathetic ob- 
server of the human heart. In many 
different ways we see how pretense, or 
deceit, can be comic or tragic, glorious or 
inglorious. One of the interesting char- 
acteristics of Mr. Merrick’s art is that 
delightful but wholly unexpected ending. 
A few words, and the tangle is suddenly 
reduced to order, or the situation is curi- 
ously reversed, or the puzzle of character 
brilliantly elucidated. The student of the 
short story will find much of interest in 
this volume. Op Re. Su 


Best English Novels of 1922 
Chosen by Gilbert K. Ches- 


terton 


The Mystery of Geneva 
By Rose Macaulay 


Pippin 

By Archibald Marshall 
Kai Lung’s Golden Hours 

By Ernest Bramah 
The Merey of Allah 

By Hilaire Belloc 
The Cathedral 

By Hugh Walpole 


A Fairy Tale for Elders 


Tun Crock or Gonmp. By James Stephens. 
Drawings by Wilfred Jones. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

This new edition of a book that proved 
its popularity when first published, some 
ten years ago, appears with weird illus- 
trations, supposedly fitted to a story of 
Leprechauns and other Barth Folk. Itisa 
fairy tale for elders, for the average small 
child could hardly catch its symbolic mean- 
ings, nor even make an unhindered way 
through its philosophical reflections and 
volleys of long words, but the satire and 
a certain poetic charm need not be wasted. 
Older readers may enjoy fairy tales, if 
they will. 
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Mr. Benchley’s Broad Fun 


Lovn Conqumrs AtL. By Robert C. Benchley. 
Illustrated by Gluyas Williams. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. $2.00. 

Mr. Benchley is as unlike any other 
humorist as Mr. Dooley is unlike George 
Ade. We have no way of comparing him 
or contrasting him. He is a writer of 
a kind of skit-and-burlesque. He takes 
such things as “How to Sell Goods,” “Do 
Insects Think?’ “About Portland Cement,” 
and with the broadest sort of “guying” 
makes one chuckle and smirk. Gluyas 
Williams with a line here and there makes 
perfect pictures. The fact is, they hardly 
need the text. The two together bind up 
a volume of good fun; and we need not 
wait for the sharps who tell us about 
the anatomy of humor, for we can enjoy 
the book without knowing, in a high-brow 
way, just why. Mr. Benchley will be 
“placed” in due season. ANGIDS 


Cappy Ricks 


Cappy Ricks Retirus. By Peter B. Kyne. 
New York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 

A book that carries the imprint of the 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, is sure, 
at least, to include the element of read- 
ableness. 
or seven volumes a year, and for six suc- 
cessive seasons all its books have been 
among the “best sellers.” Cappy Ricks, 
the creation of Mr. Kyne, has come to be 
known by multitudes of American read- 
ers. He continues his adventures in this 
volume; actually does try to retire, but 
the lure of adventure perpetually calls 
him back to rove the seas. Though the 
novel is a long one, more than four hun- 
dred pages, the interest does not lag. 
This is due to Mr. Kyne’s art. He keeps 
the level of his action above the common- 
place, gives the reader swift action and 
stirring episode, and lets him go with a 
healthy, satisfied sense of haying read a 


story of real merit. Ee tees 
Equal Rights 
A HOMESTEADHR’S PorTFOLIO. By Alice Day 


Pratt. 
$2.00. 

It is a far ery from school-teaching in 
New York City to farming it alone in the 
heart of Oregon, yet one maiden lady of 
uncertain years tried it and actually 
found it worked. Realizing that to be 
most effective in this life one must do 
something “in line with one’s spontaneous 
loves and interests,” she sought out the 
way by which she could “own a portion 
of the earth’s crust ... to tamper with 
it unrestrained.” Miss Day, or “The Pil- 
grim,” as she terms herself, gives in this 
little book a brief account of her first 
years spent at Broadview, her very own 
property. Her first crops were chickens 
and wheat. The chickens, incubator-bred, 
proved a success from the start. No one 
who has ever hatched chickens without 
the help of a hen ean fail to appreciate 
the author’s feelings expressed in that 
chapter. The question of wheat-raising 
depended on the ability to obtain labor, 
The neighbors would hitch up and drive 


New York: The Macmillan Company. 


twenty miles to the funeral of a lone ~ 


This concern publishes but six 
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Best American Novels of 1922 
Chosen by William Lyon 
Phelps 


Adrienne Toner 

By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
| Vandemark’s Folly 

By Herbert Quick 


Saint Teresa 
By Henry Sydnor Harrison 
Bennett Malin 
By Elsie Singmaster 
“Babbitt 
By Sinclair Lewis 
Certain People of Importance 
By Kathleen Norris 


widowed homesteader, even in a blizzard, 
but they would do nothing to prevent her 
death had she not established herself in 
their eyes as capable of survival by her 
own efforts. “The Pilgrim” suffered much, 
but she also learned what it meant to be 
“free and strong and buoyant and glad.” 
Her experiences may not inspire other 
“old maids” to go and do likewise, but 
they cannot help but strengthen a faith 
in women’s ability. H. M. P. 


Further Tales of Our Square 


Fpom A BENCH IN Our Squarn. By Samuel 
Hopkins Adams. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.00. 

Says the biographer of this very charm- 
ing collection of love stories, ‘Long ago I 
made an important discovery . by 
occupying an invariable bench in Our 
Square, looking venerable and contem- 
plative and indigenous, you will 
draw people to come to you for informa- 
tion, and they will frequently give more 
than they get of it.” “A tired old peda- 
gogue with a taste for the sunlight and 
for observing the human bubbles that 
float and bob on the current in our remote 
eddy of life,’—so does Dominie describe 
himself. He should have added that his 
chief delight is to play Cupid, aided and 
abetted, of course, by Bonnie Lassie, 
known to readers of the preceding book 
by Mr. Adams. Considered coldly, these 
stories are far too good to be true—good 
in the fairy-tale meaning. Just what 
you want to happen, does happen. They 
are not all cheerful; in fact, pathos is the 
predominant element in several of -the 
stories. In “Plooie of Our Square,” the 
tragedy in the life of the umbrella-maker 


and his wife is carried almost to the point ~ 


of melodrama. The first story, “A Pa- 
troness of Art,” is the most convincing, 
or one might say, the easiest to believe, 
perhaps because of the desirability of 
that belief. “Barbran” contains a most 
refreshing satire on one of our popular 
novelists, here called Harvey Wheelwright. 
Hach incident, or character sketch, reflects 
the mellowness of an older world, yet one 
could not say it could not happen now, 


- eyen in the heart of New York. Since 


truth is always stranger than fiction, why 
not believe that all men are good under 
the skin, and that a blue bird waits at 
the end of every road? H. M. P. 
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The Great North Woods 


Tun Country Buyonp. By James Oliver 
OCurwood. New York: The Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation. : 

James Oliver Curwood, after having 
served the usual apprenticeship, is now 
writing books that are sure to be best 
sellers. He probably has as strong a 
hold on the American public as any living 
novelist. Many read his books; many 
more see on the screen the adventures 
he depicts so thrillingly. Producers of 
moving pictures say that the Curwood 
books invariably make excellent screen 
material, because the plots are vivid, the 
characters are living people, and the 
scenes are true to life. Mr. Curwood in 
this, as in his previous books, has told a 
story of the great north woods. The ro- 
mance carries the reader away from the 
monotonous round to the vast forest—the 
firs, the balsams, the purple hills, and the 
roaring water courses. In the midst of 
this solitude the author has placed a jo- 
vial rogue, a girl with a plaintive life 
history, and a dog that has the intelli- 
gence of.a man. This, as all the Curwood 
books, is well written, swift of action, de- 
cisive of plot, and full of the lift of out- 
door adventure which normally consti- 
tuted men and women delight to read. 

Lopes egos 


An Allegory of America 


A Morn HoNnoRABLE MAn. By Arthur Somers 
Roche. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00. 

Whether Mr. Roche so intended it or 
not, this book is an allegory of the Amer- 
ica we know, and the America we long 
some day to see. Jim Willoughby stands 
for money and success. He typifies 
present-day America. He gathers mil- 
lions. He achieves power. He wins love. 
Yet with all his success, there is some- 
thing lacking, something of the ideal un- 
selfishness out of which true greatness 
is made. Sam Foyle, on the other hand, 
stands for what the world ealls failure. 
His life is thrown away, a sacrifice of 
love, in obedience to a certain idealism 


ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 
AND HIS TWO SONS 
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Best American Novels of 1922 
Chosen by Hugh Walpole 


Babbitt 

By Sinclair Lewis 
Cytherea 

By Joseph Hergesheimer 
One of Ours 


By Willa Cather 
Peter Whiffle 

By Carl Van Vechten 
Old Crow 

By Alice Brown 
The Boy Grown Older 

By Heywood Broun 


which he cannot escape. He typifies the 
America of our dreams, the America that 
sees some greater end beyond wealth and 
power and success. Sam Foyle is the 
more honorable man. 

The story is an appealing story, well 
told and well conceived. Mr. Roche has 
the power of calling forth our sympa- 
thetie understanding of all his characters. 
But his method of, presentation seems to 
underrate the intelligence of the reader. 
He is not content that men and women 
should speak and act for themselves, but 
he insists upon interpreting for us. Every 
few pages he calls a halt to the action, 
and tells us what we should have seen 
and what we are going to see. He takes 
us now to one corner and now to another, 
that we may observe these people from all 
possible angles. He comments upon- their 
speeches. He pretends sometimes -to be 
puzzled by them. At other times he seems 
to know them better than they know them- 
selves. One tires of this method of in- 
direction, and wishes that in this book 
Mr. Roche were more the modest writer, 
and less the obtrusive showman. Never- 
theless, the book is well worth while. 

C. B. J. 


Monte Carlo Dissected 


Tun POISONED PARADISH. By Robert W. 
Service. New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. $2.00. 

As a poet, Robert Service has gained 
a standing well deserved: his poems are 
virile, their action is smooth and swift, 
their substance worth while. As a novyel- 
ist, he adopts an entirely different style, 
with a result that is most disappointing 
to those who have enjoyed his verse. The 
Poisoned Paradise is a melodrama of the 
most sordid type. The four-hundred-odd 
pages are crammed with incidénts, a few 
amusing and agreeable, but most of them 
unpleasant or disgusting. The gambling 
at Monte Carlo is discussed from every 
possible angle. Possibly the book is writ- 
ten as a warning to Americans to stay away 
from that poisonous place. For that mat- 
ter, if would seem, if we follow the for- 
tunes of Margot, that no unprotected girl 
could live safely in France. If one has 
the fortitude to wade through the earlier 
“books,” a lively bandit chase is the re- 
ward. Some there are who will enjoy the 
book, but we think its publication places 
a great strain on Service’s reputation. 

H. M. P. 
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The Telephone Weed 
YETTA KAY STODDARD 


Don was laughing at his sister Letty for 
believing everything she read about in her 
“Wonder Book.” 

“How could the Indians up in Alaska use 
seaweed for telephones?” he jeered. ‘‘Why, 
seaweeds are soft and slippery—and I know 
I could shout farther than any seaweed could 
reach, so what would be" fhe use, anyway? 
And Indians can shout farther than any one 
else!” 

“Well, it says,” protested Letty, “that they 
do use giant seaweeds for telephones. Prob- 
ably the weeds are bigger than anything we’ve 
ever heard about.” 

“Td like to see them,” said Don. 
Td know for myself.” 

Not long afterward the children moved to 
the Pacific Coast—rather, to a small ranch in 
the mountains of the Coast Range. The fol- 
lowing summer they spent a month near the 
ocean and saw for the first time the immense 
kelp-beds. 

Their camp was several hundred feet back 
from the edge of a hundred-foot cliff over- 
hanging the sea, and they reached the water’s 
edge by means of a winding foot-trail through 
a shrub-filled canyon. 

One day they amused themselves by search- 
ing for the longest strand of seaweed that 
could be found; and, after stretching its 
enormous length along the beach, they de- 
cided to carry it up to the cliff edge. 

By folding it back and forth four times and 
then fastening another shorter strand into the 
fold, they slipped this shorter part under 
their own shoulders, and, thus harnessed, 
went up the trail. 

It was hard work, for the great weed was 
heavy with sand; but in the course of an after- 
noon they managed to drag it to the cliff. 
There they stretched it out flat and left it to 
dry in the sun. 

Every day they tried to telephone through 
the weed. Don stood at one end and Letty at 
the other, but they always gave the matter up. 

“You see what I told you,” Don would say. 
“The old ‘Wonder Book’ printed something 
that couldn’t be done. You can’t telephone 
with seaweed.” 

“Maybe ours is too wet yet,” Letty would 
explain. “It takes a long time for salt water to 
get out of things that have been soaked in it.” 

“Tt can’t be done,” Don would repeat. 

When their vacation month was over, the 
children forgot about the great weed stretch- 
ing along the cliff. And when the following 
summer brought them again to the place 
where they had worked and played so hard, 
they could scarcely believe that they had 
dragged the heavy “telephone” all the way up 
the trail. 

“T wonder how long it is?” they asked one 
day. 
“T’ll go get Dad’s measuring-line,” said Don. 

“One hundred and nineteen feet!’ he 
announced a little later. ‘Higher than the 
distance from this cliff to old Full-up Rock 
down there!’’ 

“Look!” said Letty. ‘There’s a hole in 
the center. I'll run over there to the other 
end and see if it goes all the way through.” 

“Yes, it does!”’ she called. 


“Then 


“What?” called Don. 

He could see his sister’s lips moving, but 
with the wind in the wrong direction could not 
make out what she said. Letty held the end 
of the weed up to her mouth and spoke in her 
ordinary voice. 

“The hole goes all the way through, Don!” 

Don was holding the other end of the weed 
to his ear. He heard Letty’s voice perfectly. 

“Does it?”’ he asked, putting his lips to his 
end of the weed. 

“Yes. And, you see, the ‘Wonder Book’ 
must have been right, after all,” said Letty. 
“Because I suppose up in Alaska the kelp-beds 
don’t get all cut up, the way they do here.” 

“Well, maybe,” admitted Don. 

After that, the “telephone” lay undisturbed 
out in the sun, getting harder and tougher all 
the time. Don and Letty were busy down on 
the beach, for they were learning to swim. 

“The only objection to this beach,’”’ Don 
said very often, ‘is having to run for the trail 
when the tide comes in. I wish it would stay 
in the same place—the water—and not get 
high and low the way it does.” 

Don was getting more and more venture- 
some. Sometimes he would crawl up to Full- 
up Rock and stand there until the tide 
brought the waves dashing over his feet. 
Then he would plunge in and allow himself to 
be carried onto the beach. Letty was more 
cautious and would often reach the edge of the 
cliff before Don had started up. 

One afternoon at the time of the full moon, 
when there was a specially high tide expected, 
a sudden strong wind cameup. ‘This was so 
different from the light afternoon breezes that 
they were used to, that Letty had begged Don 
not to go into the water at all. 

“Of course I’m going,” he said. “Tt’s just 
a good chance to see if I can swim against the 
wind.” 

“Well, you come out in just a few minutes, 
won’t you, Don?” his sister begged, as she 
turned to go up the trail. 

But Don was splashing about and could not 
hear her. When she reached the top of the 
trail she went and lay down at the edge of the 
cliff. Don looked so small—his head was like 
a cork bobbing up and down. He didn’t 
seem to be swimming—just letting the waves 
carry him. 

Was Don drowning? Letty watched her 
brother anxiously. No—she saw presently 
that he was making his way toward Full-up 
Rock. He reached it and with great diffi- 
culty scrambled to its top, where he lay, face 
downward. Acting on her first impulse, 
Letty ran down the trail and pushed out into 
the water. The tide was already quite high 
and she found that she made no headway at 
all. She was washed again and again back to 
the narrowing strip of sand. : 

“The telephone weed!” she thought sud- 
denly, and hurried up the trail again. ; 

Fastening a stone to one end of the weed, 
she let it over the edge of the cliff. As she lay 
letting it out, she saw that Don was trying to 
get to his feet, for the waves were already 
beginning to dash across the rock on which 
he lay. 

“He sees it,’ she whispered, as the weed 
swung out. : 

“He’s caught the stone,” she was saying in 
a moment. 
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A large boulder stood a few feet back from 
the edge of the cliff and around this Letty 
wrapped the remaining length of the weed. 

“Don!” she called, putting her lips close to 
the end of the “‘telephone.”’ ‘Don, can you 
hear me?” 

She waited, but the wind was roaring so 
loudly she could make out no answer. And 
yet her eyes told her that Don was trying to 
say something. He had his face close to the 
other end of the weed. She lay down flat and 
holding her ears shut, repeated her call, with 
her mouth close to the ground. 

“Don! Can you hear me!” 

-“—_hear you!” 


Faintly Don’s voice replied. 7 


“Listen!” she shouted. ‘Hold on to the 
end of the weed untill canruntocamp. Can 
you? I'll bring the men and they’ll get a 
rope down to you. Do you hear?” 

“TJ—try—hang—on!”’ answered~ poor tired 
Don. : 

Yes, there he was clinging to the weed! 
The waves were rolling around him now, and 
still it was not time for the tide to be at its 
highest! 

Letty ran tocamp. Luckily her father and 
two other men were in the tents. 
ten minutes before they were back to the cliff 
edge, letting out a strong rope with a loop 
in the end of it. And within another five 
minutes, Don, wet and weak, was stretched 
out on the hot dry earth. His hand touched 
the seaweed. 

“Good old telephone,” he said, looking at 
his sister, who was kneeling close beside him 

' (Continued on page 15) 4 


Old King*wisds 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


e 
His OFrrinsp 


Old King Wind goes swooping and sweeping, 
Surely he’s a carnival keeping! 

Through the woods the haughty king hurries, 
O’er the fields and pastures he scurries ! 


With a dash the orchards he’s shaking— 
Every tree stands quivering and quaking! 
Windows rattling, and curtains snapping! 
House-doors slamming, and yard-gates clapping! 


Tangled curls set little girls crying; 
Little boys have caps sent a-flying! 
Grown-up folks for hats go a-chasing— 
Here and there all running and racing! 


Old King Wind, away you are bustling, 
With what a lot of roaring and rustling; 
Hurry home with fluttering banners— 
Hope next time you’ll have better manners! 


is eo) 
@ 


His Drrnnsp 


No, I’m not a carnival keeping— 

I’m at work, at cleaning and sweeping! 
Airing out’in corners and alleys, 

Quiet woods, and sleepy old valleys! 


Tangled curls, and head-gear a-flying, 
ShouNin’t set folks a-scolding and crying! 
’Tis no time for prinking and preening 
When -I’m due for Nature’s housecleaning ! 


Useless boughs that died I am breaking 
From the trees, with raking and shaking; 
Trees complain, but when I have vanished 
They'll be glad to find the boughs banished! 


Clouds I take where sadly they’re needed— 
Showers show that I have succeeded. 
Well, good-by—I'm off in a flurry! - 
Nature calls, and so I must hurry! 


It was not. 
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_ and wondering if Don and she would have any 
‘more good times together. “I’m all right— 
just tired. But if it hadn’t been for the tele- 
phone weed I’d been on my way across the 
ocean by this time, wouldn’t I ?” 

[All rights reserved] 


A Washington Game 
[Try it on Somebody] 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“Something different about Washing- 
ton?” Aunt Rose, the Story-maker, echoed 
the twins’ request with wide eyes. “You 
dear teasing T’s, I’m only human! If 


-any one could display brand-new truly 
_ true stories about our country’s Father 


after over a hundred and twenty years— 
well, he’d be a lucky person indeed !” 

“But surely a Story-maker knows some- 
thing newer than the same old cherry- 
tree and wild-colt tales!’ persisted Tom. 
“They are moss-covered, aren’t they, 
Truth?’ 

Truth nodded her crow-black curls. 
“Maybe if you can’t think up a new story 
you could think up a game,” she suggested 
helpfully. Truth was too fond of Aunt 
Rose to place her in an embarrassing 
position. Besides, Truth was almost as 
fond of games as of stories. 

“Til tell you,” said Aunt Rose, after 
a moment’s reflection; “run to the desk 
and get paper and pencils. I‘m going to 
have you take your turn and tell me 
something to-night!” 

Tom looked doubtful as he eyed the 
writing materials Truth hurried to pro- 
vide. It smacked just a little too much 
of school to please him. His aunt smiled 
away his dubious frown. “You: can try 
this on the other fellow to-morrow,” she 
Suggested. “It’s a little game that will 
show what you know of history and those 
old Colonial days. But put on a well- 
fitting unwrinkled thinking-cap!” 
Truth got her geography to write on 
and handed Tom a magazine. “All ready, 
Auntie,” she announced gaily. “What do 
we do?” 

“Tl give you a quarter of an hour to 
make a list of things Washington never 
Saw or had; and if you can think of 
things he never did, so much the merrier.” 

“Hold on!” interrupted Tom, looking 
panicky. “Spelling isn’t my strong point.” 

“Oh, this isn’t a spelling-match,” laughed 
Aunt Rose. “You may read your own 
paper to me.” 

“Ts it all right to bring in Martha Wash- 
ington, too?’ demanded Truth, earnestly. 

“By all means, give Martha a share!” 
Aunt Rose consented amiably. ‘Now, get 
set—go!” 

Truth’s cheeks were rosy, and her pencil 


hopped busily to and fro as her quick 


brain suggested the words. Tom wrote 
slowly, stopping now and then to scowl 
into space as if by so doing he could fly 
back a century and look things over. Sev- 
eral times Truth giggled, and just as 
Aunt Rose signaled “Time’s up,” Tom 
ehuckled over something. 

“Women and children first,’ Tom re 
minded, coloring a little as he glanced 
at Truth’s heat paper, then at his wild 
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My Choice 
It ain’t no use to grumble and complain ; 
It’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice ; 
When God sorts out the weather and 
sends rain, 
W’y rain’s my ehoice. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


- Sentence Sermon 
A happy man or woman is a better 


thing to find than a five-pound note. 
—R. L. Stevenson. 


“Te isn’t an emergency,” reminded 
Truth, “nor a contest. Just putting two 
heads together to surprise Aunt Kose with 
how much they hold.” 

Aunt Rose listened with real interest 
to Truth’s list, while Tom kept an eye 
on his paper in case their ideas crossed 
trails. ‘Washington never had electric 
lights,” began Truth. ‘“‘And he never rode 
on a street-car or a bicycle or in an auto. 
Martha never had a sewing or a washing 
machine. Our first President never used 
a typewriter, a match, or a stamp; no 
envelope, blotter, or fountain pen. And 
I don’t think he ever saw a lighthouse.” 

“All correct,” approved Aunt Rose, 
warmly, while Tom applauded loudly. 

“He never saw or rode on a-motor-cycle 
or in an airplane or an elevator,” chuckled 
Tom, ‘or in a submarine, either.” 

“Your turn, Toth,’ reminded Truth. 

Tom’s eyes twinkled. ‘Well, mine are 
different.” He consulted his scrawl. 
“Washington never sent a telegram or 
talked on a ’phone—did he, Aunt Rose? 
And he never saw a movie or a radio, 
a policeman, a circus, Pike’s Peak, a 
reyolyer, a sky-scraper, or—funniest—he 
never tasted an ice-cream cone!” 

His audience was vastly amused. 

“Good for you, Tom!” laughed Aunt 


Rose. “I hadn’t thought of some of your 
items. You’re truly original—like your 
spelling.’ She couldn’t resist a little 


laugh at his expense. 

“I thought ‘tell-i-gram’ looked sort of 
queer,’ admitted Tom, good-naturedly. 
“And isn’t ‘ella-vator’ right?” 

“Nobody but you would have thought 
of ice-cream cone and circus. Did you 
think of other things, Auntie?” asked 
Truth. 

“A very few,’ confessed the Story- 
maker. “Washington never wrote an ‘ad.’ 
And he never wore rubbers, or had con- 
erete walks. He didn’t know the com- 
fort of furnace or steam heat, and you 
guessed that his wife had no sewing- 
machine. So Washington’s every-day and 
Sunday suits were hand-made, never 
tailored. He never saw & railroad, though 
he did see the first variety of steamboat 
—a rude clumsy thing, not at all resem- 
bling the wonderful big steamships of 
to-day.” 

‘“Wouldn’t it be fine if Washington 
could come back for a visit?’ exclaimed 
Tom, earnestly. “He’d think the world 
was full of magic.” 

Aunt Rose nodded, then she and Truth 
laughed merrily as Tom declared, “I’m 
going to try this game on all the boys 
to-morrow, and I'll ériticise their papers, 
too!’ 
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Thirteen 


The class in history at the State Normal 
School at Shepherdstown, W. Va., num- 
bers twenty-six, or twice thirteen; and 
because it is displeased that the United 
States Government no longer issues a 
thirteen-cent stamp, it has sent a peti- 
tion of the thirteen following reasons for 
the continuance of the issue to Postmaster- 
General Work: 

1. America was discovered on the eye 
of the thirteenth of the month. 

2. The original republic consisted of 
thirteen colonies. 

3. The first official flag had thirteen 
stripes and thirteen stars. 

4. Our national emblem, the American 
eagle, requires thirteen letters to spell it; 
so does our motto, “E Pluribus Unum.” 

5. The first word to pass over the Atlan- 
tic cable was sent on the thirteenth of the 
month. 

6. Our silver quarter is written all over 
with thirteen. Around the head of Liberty 
are thirteen stars; the eagle bears an olive 
branch with thirteen leaves in one claw 
and thirteen thunderbolts in the other. 
On his breast is a shield bearing thirteen 
bars and from his beak is a ribbon bearing 
the motto with thirteen letters. Each 
wing has thirteen feathers and it takes 
thirteen letters to spell ‘quarter dollar.” 

7. There are thirteen letters in John 
Paul Jones’ name. 

8. There were thirteen stipe in the first 
American Navy. 

9. Perry’s victory on Lake Erie was won 
on September 10, 18138. 

10. The Stars and Stripes were raised 
over Kort Sumter on the thirteenth day 
of the month. 

11. General Pershing reached France 
on June 13, 1917. 

12. The Thirteenth Amendment to our, 
Constitution freed the country of slavery. 

13. It would not cost any more to make 
a thirteen-cent stamp than any other one. 


“TI Believe in the United States” 

“The American’s Creed,” for which the 
city of Baltimore offered a prize of $1,000, 
on the condition that in one hundred 
words it should not only arouse interest 
in the Declaration of Independence and in 
the Constitution, but should also define 
those things for which America stands 
and which have contributed toward mak- 
ing her a great nation, was won by John 
Tyler Page, chief clerk of the national 
House of Representatives. It is worth 
getting by heart: 

I believe in the United States of Amer- 
ica aS a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people; whose just powers 
are derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned; a democracy in a republic; a sov- 


ereign Nation of many sovereign States; 


a perfect Union, one and inseparable; 
established upon those principles of free- 
dom, equality, justice, and humanity, for 
which American patriots sacrificed their 
lives and fortunes. I therefore believe it 
is my duty to my country to love it, to 


‘support its Constitution, to obey its laws, 


to respect its flag, and to defend it against 
all enemies, 
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A NEW WAY TO MAKE A LIVE CHURCH . 


HOW THEY DO IT WITH THE DORCHESTER PLAN © 


What is being done in Dorchester may 
be done in many a jaded or nearly suc- 
cessful parish in Christendom. The prin- 
ciple is sound that you have in any church 
two ministerial functions, each distinct 
from the other, and each requiring a man’s 
full time if they are to be performed 
efficiently. We believe that not every con- 
gregation needs two ministers, yet we 
doubt if some congregations which can 
“get along’ with one minister are alive 
and efficient enough to be getting along 
at all. The most important detail in this 
story is the coequal and co-ordinate char- 
acter of preacher and administrator, That 
is the distinct feature of the Dorchester 
Plan. 

Mr. Frederic H. Fay, a prominent 
engineer, delivered recently a notable ad- 
dress on the Dorchester Plan, of which the 
following paragraphs are salient features. 
He said: 

“The world to-day is out of balance 
as between its materialistic and spiritual 
sides. Until this balance is restored to 
somewhere hear normal we cannot expect 
to live in peace and happiness and content- 
ment, and to prosper as we all wish to 
prosper. Never was the church confronted 
with so stupendous a task, a task not 
for the clergy alone. Laymen must turn 
to and help. When we stop to think 
the problem out for ourselves to its logical 
end, we see that we laymen must for our 
own self-interest take an active part in 
ehureh work. 

“Speaking as one whose training and 
life-work is along lines of applied science, 
I say there is ground for the belief that 
our modern civilization, of which only 
a few years ago we were so proud, is 
tending toward world suicide if we con- 
tinue to advance solely along scientific 
and material lines without heed for the 
development of a finer type of humanity 
in this and succeeding generations. Un- 
less the finer nature of mankind can be 
aroused, religious instincts fostered, and 
real progress made in the evolution of 
man’s spiritual nature, we stand in grave 
danger of a recurrence of world wars— 
wars compared to which our experience 
from 1914 to 1918 will be but child’s 
play. 

“An unusual opportunity for service— 
nay, more than an opportunity, a duty— 
now confronts us Unitarians. Religion 
since prehistoric times has been the domi- 
nant factor, the most powerful agent in 
human progress. ... Unitarianism, as I 
see it, strips Christianity of extraneous 
doctrines, teaches the fundamentals of re- 
ligion as interpreted .by Jesus himself, 
and effects a complete reconciliation be- 
tween modern science and modern reli- 
gious thought. If this view is correct, 
the time has come when we Unitarians 
ean no longer contentedly mingle by our- 
selves. We must let our light so shine 
that it will be a beacon to the multitude 
who are hungering for just that which we 
haye to offer. We more than any other 
denomination have a» message which the 


world needs and which will help our 
people to work together in good-will. 

“Having roughly sketched the back- 
ground, we turn to the central figure of 
our picture, the Dorchester Plan. This 
Plan, under the leadership of a dual min- 
istry, aims to inspire the members of this 
parish to work together in good-will, not 
alone for their own spiritual betterment, 
but, broader than that, for the community 
in which we live. 

“The term ‘dual ministry’ must not be 
confused with the idea of pastor and cu- 
rate, with minister and pastoral assistant, 
with a principal and an understudy, such 
as are found in many large churches where 
both ministers are covering more or less 
the same field and one is in charge. The 
Dorchester Plan is nothing of the ‘sort. 
It recogiizes the tivo broad fields of min- 
isterial activity, the pulpit and the ad- 
ministrative work of the parish. It recog- 
nizes that these two fields of activity are 
of equal importance for a_ successful 
church, and that each is big enough and 
rich enough in opportunity to demand the 
very best effort that one man can give. 
Accordingly the ministerial work of this 
church is divided into two departments, 
the work of the pulpit and that of parish 
administration; the ablest minister we 
could secure has been put in charge of 
each department; and these two men are 
working together as equal partners in 
splendid co-operation and in mutual good- 
will for the building up of this parish 
and the improvement of the community 
round about us. Our two ministers, able, 
earnest, energetic as they are, cannot do 
the job alone. They can and do lead, in- 
spire, encourage, and direct, but more and 
more we, the men and women of the par- 
ish, are coming to realize that this great 
undertaking falls largely wpon us, and 
that we have areal work to do under the 
inspiring leadership of these two men. 

“A significant thing about the present- 
day Dorchester Plan is that the idea was 
conceived and worked out in certain fun- 
damental features by lay men and women 
of this parish; it was not the suggestion 
of the clergy. 

“The Plan calls for no radical changes 
in church activities; rather, it aims to 
strengthen existing activities, and also to 
ereate and develop new activities and 
interests as the need and opportunity for 
them become evident. 

“For two hundred and ninety-two years 
this First Parish Church has ministered 
to the needs of Dorchester, and it has 
served the community well. With the 
rapid changes of modern conditions there 
has arisen a new and larger opportunity, 
a need for our service far greater than 
ever before. With the Dorchester Plan 
as a guide, and under the inspiring 
leadership of our two ministers, may not 
we all work together in good-will, whole- 
heartedly and effectively, so that when we 
celebrate the three hundredth anniversary 
of ‘this noble old church we may take 
stock and find that through our efforts and 


influence Dorchester has become a still 
better community than it is to-day?” 
Tuer REGISTER asked for some concrete 
examples of the operation of the Plan. 
Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, in charge of ad- 
ministration, submitted the following: 
The dual pastorate was formed to carry 
out the purposes of the First Parish 
Church, which are, as stated in the by- 


laws, “to maintain religious worship and — 


teaching” and “to serve the community 
in which the Society is placed.” The work 
falls under five heads: 

I. To reinforce the organic life of the 
church. A Council was formed in Septem- 
ber, 1921, in which all societies and clubs 
affiliated with the church are represented. 
The trustees of the church are ea#-officio 
members. A cabinet of seven members 
appointed by the parish administrator and 
confirmed by the Council serves as an ex- 
ecutive committee and general “planning 
board” for major church interests. 

II. To deepen the significance of reli- 
gious worship. First, and most important, 
the entire interest of one minister is 
centered in the conduct of public worship; 
second, and only less important, a devo- 
tional institute was conducted to give 
members of the congregation definite in- 
struction in the conduct of worship. The 
major elements of the service—music, re- 
sponses, prayer, the sermon, and the sery- 
ice as a whole—were discussed in a series 
of Sunday afternoon meetings. This study 
definitely and it seems permanently made 
the service of public worship more rever- 
ent, dignified, full-voiced, and sincere. 

III. To extend religious instruction. 
The church school was reorganized and 
the merit system introduced with result- 
ant better discipline, increased lesson 
study, greater punctuality, and steady 
growth in membership. Two classes in 
character study have been formed for 
young people. One meets Sunday morn- 
ings at the church school hour, and the 
other meets alternate Sundays at 5.30 p.m. 
Bible study for older people is conducted 
Monday evenings in two courses of six 
lectures each in early autumn and mid- 
winter. Programs of the various organi- 
zations are also considered as part of the 
educational work of the church. 

IV. To eatend the social life of the 
church. Parties, entertainments, suppers, 
and special programs are conducted by 
the church school, Dramatic Club, Forbes 
Club (for younger children, boys, and 
girls), by the Nathaniel Hall Society for 
young people, and by the Supper Club for 
any who care to come. Through these 
functions and through the regular meet- 
ings of the Laymen’s League and Women’s 
Alliance the hospitality of the church is 
extended to the community. 

V. To take an active part in community 
building. Advanced constructive work is 
promoted chiefly through local group meet- 
ings. The members of the congregation 
are divided into twenty geographic units, 
seventeen in Dorchester and one each in 


Beacon Hill, Boston, Brookline, and Mil- — 


—— 
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ton. The hostess for each unit calls to 
her home all in her area whose names 


- are on any church list, and invites neigh- 


bors who may be specially interested. 
The general topic for discussion at these 
meetings this year is the. Zoning System. 
Members of the parish are here giyen an 
ortunity to co-operate with the Boston 
ce Planning Board, which now has a 
zoning plan for the city under way. 

These neighborhood groups called to- 
gether by the church to discuss a better 
Dorchester prove exceedingly valuable in 
five ways: (1) They extend personal hos- 
pitality to strangers, (2) create general 
interest in the church, (3) bring in a 
steady stream of new names for church 
membership and attendance, (4) help im- 
prove the locality, and (5) put pastoral 
ealling on a systematic basis. The min- 
ister (or ministers) is sure to meet most 
of his parishioners at these meetings, and 
through the hostess is kept informed as to 
special calls which should be made. 

Relief work in the community is sup- 
ported by virtually all organizations repre- 
sented in the Council. A “philanthropic 
Survey” was made by the cabinet in 
February, 1922, which showed that the 
yarious organizations were expending an 
aggregate of $2,119 annually for local 
philanthropies. In addition, ninety-one 
individuals reported that they were giving 
money or service to sixty-eight different 
charitable agencies. (Many known givers 
did not report—a Unitarian trait.) 

The chureh school invites all pupils to 
pledge a definite amount each week for 
philanthropies and in addition holds a 
fair or a sale for the same purpose. From 
$250 to $300 are disbursed annually from 
its treasury for local and denominational 
welfare work. Members of the school 
visit and entertain in Children’s Mission 
homes and settlement houses. The Dra- 
matic Club does hand work for hospitals 
and entertains in settlement houses. The 
Forbes Club votes funds from its treasury 
and sells Red Cross seals. The Nathaniel 
Hall Sotiety votes funds from its -treas- 
ury, distributes Thanksgiving baskets, and 
provides opportunity for its members to 
do personal work. The benevolent com- 
mittee of the Women’s Alliance disbursed 
$730 toward philanthropies, and sent more 
than 660 articles of clothing to sixteen 
different institutions. 

The general condition of the church 
and affiliated bodies may be noted in the 
following: 


ATTENDANCE AT MORNING SERVICE 


1919: total attendance, 6,759; 
average per Sunday, 161. 
1920: total attendance, 7,403; 
average per Sunday, 142. 
1921: total attendance, 7,830; 
“average per Sunday,.170. 
1922: total attendance, 8,894; 


average per Sunday, 189. 


(Summer vacations were not of uniform 
length, which accounts for variant aver- 
ages.) 

In the national Membership Campaign 
of last year 121 names were added to 
ehurch membership. A large percentage 
were “new members.” 

The Every-Member Canvass of 1921 re- 
sulted in an increase of 53 per cent. in 


_ amount subscribed, and 50 per cent. in 


prizes. 
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number of subscribers. The canvass of 
1922 maintained these percentages. A 
parish supper was given to 340 persons, 
and a home-talent play, “Gold Dust,’ was 
presented to illustrate the canvass. More 
than 120 people took part in the work. 

The Richard Mather Chapter of the 
Laymen’s League increased its member- 
ship from fifty-two in 1921 to more than 
one hundred in 1922. 

The Nathaniel Hall Society won the 
Boston Federation field meet trophy for 
the third year, and took all individual 
It was one of the ten honor so- 
cieties in the National Efficiency Contest. 


The Khasi Hills, India 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


The thirty-fifth anniversary of the 
formation of the Khasi Hills Unitarian 
Union was celebrated in a fitting manner 
by all the eight small Unitarian churches 
on September 18, for it was on that day 
in the year 1887 that the first meeting for 
the worship of God was held. Every 
ehurch held a Thanksgiving Service, fol- 
lowed by various kinds of entertainments. 
In the evening, all the chapels and houses 
of the Unitarians were illuminated. At 
Nongtalong the occasion was one of spe- 
cial rejoicing, because of the healing of 
a division which had existed there since 
1905. Those who separated themselves 
at that time came back and converted a 
chapel which they had built into a school, 
so all are united again and happy, and the 
future of the church seems bright with 
promise. In November, Mr. H. K. Singh 
spent two weeks there, doing extra reli- 
gious work. On Sunday, November 19, 
an aged Unitarian, a goldsmith, who was 
very feeble and near death, was brought 
into the church in the midst of Mr. Singh’s 
sermon, being very desirous of receiving 
the religious comfort of attending one 
more chureh service before the end came. 
On Monday he died, ministered to by Mr. 
Singh, and happy in his Unitarian faith. 
The young men of the church held a reli- 
gious service that evening in the house 
where he was, guarded his body through 
the night, and the next morning dug his 
grave and carried his coffin to the ceme- 
tery, where he was buried with a brief 
funeral service in the Unitarian manner. 
After the reunion services mentioned 
above, the Nongtalong Unitarians pro- 
ceeded to collect funds and to make vigor- 
ous preparations for a conference of all 
the churches, to be held there on Decem- 
ber 30, 31, and January 1. On December 5, 
Mr. Singh went on a mission to Raliang, 
where he found that work had already 
been begun on a new church building. 
Mr. Henri, the chief religious worker 
there, is very grateful to the American 
Women’s Alliance for financial assistance. 


A wound given by a word is oftentimes 
harder to be cured than that which is 
given with the sword. Be rather a 
hearer and bearer away of other men’s 
talk than a beginner and procurer of 
speech.—Sir Henry Sidney. 
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The International Congress 


Mr. Drummond has heen active in vitstta- 
tions and meetings on the Continent 


The work of the International Con- 
gress of Free Christians and Other Reli- 
gious Liberals, of which Dr. Wendte was 
the far-seeing founder, is most in evidence 
at the time of a general meeting, but it 
carries on its mission of sympathy and 
propaganda all through the year. The 
secretary, Rev. W. H. Drummond of Lon- 
don, is in close touch with the centers 
of liberal life and thought in Hurope, and 
his post-bag is ample evidence of the 
high value of the feeling of corporate 
sympathy which the Congress and its 
activities are able to impart to many 
detached groups. Unfortunately it is im- 
possible, owing to time and limited re- 
sources, to respond to every call. This 
fall it was possible only to send messages 
of cordial. sympathy to the important 
Moral Congress organized by M. Paul 
Teissonniére at Brussels, and to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Liberal Churches of 
Switzerland at Zurich. Early in Decem- 
ber Mr. Drummond returned from a visit 
to the liberal Protestant churches in the 
south of France. At the triennial meeting 
of the liberal pastors of France, held at 
Béziers, he had a most cordial welcome. 
This was the first occasion that an Hng- 
lish and international delegate had at- 
tended, and his presence gave great satis- 
faction to the members. Afterward Mr. 
Drummond was the guest of Pastor Fayot 
at Nimes for several days, and had 
excellent opportunities of coming into 
close touch with the religious life of 
the district, and of expressing the earnest 
good-will of American and English Uni- 
tarians to their friends in France. At 
Nimes there are 18,000 Protestants, served 
by seven ministers, and of these, four are 
avowed liberals and members of “L’Asso- 
ciation fraternelle des Pasteurs libéraux 
de France.” The impression made at the 
time and the references which appear 
subsequently in the press make it clear 
that these friendly visits are of great 
yalue in creating a good understanding. 
They help to break down barriers, to de- 
stroy the feeling of isolation, and to de- 
velop a sense of the dignity and impor- 
tance of the liberal Christian movement in 
different countries. 

The executive committee of the Con- 
gress, which was appointed at Leiden last 
summer, held its first meeting in Holland 
in the first week in January. It met for 
two days in order to deal with long and 
interesting agenda. The American repre- 
sentative on this committee is Rey. Pal- 
frey Perkins, but he was able only to 
take part in the proceedings by means of 
a letter containing several important sug- 
gestions. 

After this meeting Mr. Drummond has 
planned to make an extensive tour. He 
Was announced to speak at Prague on 
Sunday, January 14, and at Budapest on 
January 21. Visits to Bishop Ferencz 
and other Unitarian friends in Transyl- 
yania, and to Professor Puglisi in Flor- 
ence, are included on his itinerary before 
he returns to England in the middle of 
February. 
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Is the Bible Outgrown? 


Mr. Hudson preaches at Unity House meet- 
ing on the misunderstood book 


Rey. Adelbert IL. Hudson was the 
preacher at the Unity House meeting, Sun- 
day night, February 4. He said in part: 
“The Bible is the world’s greatest text- 
book in morals and religion, and yet its 
contents are unfamiliar to a large ma- 
jority of people under forty. The great 
utterances of Hebrew prophets, the sub- 
lime poetry of many of the Psalms, and 
the reported sayings of Jesus Christ 
touch the deepest motives of human na- 
ture, and, if heeded, would go far to solve 
the most perplexing problems of this 
troubled time. 
taught in the public schools nor generally 
read in the home. 

“Why this neglect? Has it been out- 
grown in the advance of modern thought? 
It gives us the whole background of Chris- 
tianity, which though little practiced is 
certainly not outgrown. For fifteen cen- 
turies it has furnished themes for masters 
in literature and art whose product still 
commands the highest prices in the mar- 
kets and universal admiration. The real 
trouble is that the Bible has been most 
stupidly misunderstood, and the fault lies 
chiefly with those who have assumed to 
be its official champions. 

“Fifty years ago, when the modern scien- 
tific method was comparatively new and 
little known among the people, the theory 
of evolution as an explanation of the 
processes of growth was condemned by 
these professional ‘defenders of the faith,’ 
on the ground that it was contrary to the 
story of creation found in Genesis, and 
would if accepted undermine people’s be- 
lief in the Bib'e as the infallible revelation 
of God’s word. They asserted in season 
and out of season that the Bible must be 
either accepted as infallible from cover to 
cover or else utterly rejected. 

“Quite naturally this point of view was 
accepted by outsiders. Hence, as the 
teachings of modern science came to be 
recognized and accepted by the people, it 
was assumed that the Bible had been 
outgrown along with the many other cher- 
ished superstitions of the past. 

“Since then, devout scholars of many 
different denominations have made an 
earnest study of the Bible in the light of 
history and have given us in the so-called 
Higher Criticism a nobler understanding 
of the permanent value of the Bible, freed 
from the glaring errors and misunder- 
standings which for a time had obscured 
its real teachings and hindered its in- 
fluence. 

“To-day people are beginning to study 
the Bible in the light of this new knowl- 
edge, and it is most important that the 
self-styled fundamentalists should not be 
permitted by the revival of the dogmatism 
of fifty years ago to create a smoke screen 
and obscure a more intelligent understand- 
ing of the Bible among the masses of the 
people. They cannot, of course, make any 
serious headway in their, attack on mod- 
ern science; but they might mislead some 
people into thinking, as many did a’ half- 
century ago, that their view of the Bible 
is the one to be accepted.” 


Still the Bible is not. 
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Translated into Polish 
The pamphlet “Unitarian Christianity,” 
by Dr. William L. Sullivan, has been trans- 
lated into the Polish language. 


Thieves Rob Church 


Members of the Alliance of Whitman, 


Mass., are regretting the loss of dishes 
and silverware recently stolen from the 
church, the value of which is $150. 


How Laymen’s League 
Begins Year 


The Laymen’s League began the year 
1923 with. 278 chapters and more than 
13,000 members. The latest chapter was 
formed December 4, 1922, at Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


Dr. MacCauley Improved 


Tuer Reeister is pleased to announce 
that Dr. Clay MacCauley has recovered 
from his recent accident, and is once more 
living at his home, 3120 Lewiston Avenue, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Facetious Darwin 


The Unitarians say they will welcome 
Dr. Percy 8. Grant of New York if he is 
thrown out of the Episcopal Church, thus 
verifying the remark of HKrasmus Darwin 
that Unitarianism was a feather-bed for 
other denominations to light on.—Kansas 
City Star. 


Mr. Bowden Goes to Atlanta 


Rey. Ernest J. Bowden, pastor of the 
church at Lawrence, Mass., since Noyem- 
ber 4, 1921, has resigned to become pastor 
of the Union Church, Atlanta, Ga. He 
will conclude his duties in Lawrence the 
first Sunday in February. The chureh in 
Atlanta known as the Union Church 
includes the Unitarian and Universalist 
ehurches of that city. The work begun 
at Lawrence by Rev. William S. Nichols 
has been ably continued by Mr. Bowden 


The Young People Do It 


Spirit and plan is in the Young People’s 
Campaign, as this extract from Bulletin 
Number Two indicates: “It is a fine thing 
to have the young people sit with their 
families in church. However, it is the 
experience in some churches that when 
the young people rent a pew or section and 
all sit together they attend church more 
often. It would be well to have the young 
people’s pew at the front of the church, if 
possible. See that it is filled every Sun- 
day. Think what it will mean to the 
minister to see a lot of young people in 
front of him. Help your minister by mak- 
ing the service true, reverent, inspiring, 
and worth-while. Be on time every Sun- 
day. Give hearty support to singing and 
responsive reading. The service is yours. 
If you expect the minister to keep up his 
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-and mind alive. 


part, be sure to support your own. Find 
something definite and worth-while in each 


service. Every service will mean some- 
thing to you provided you keep your heart 
Suggest topics for the 
minister to preach about. Suggest to your 
minister or board of trustees ways in 
which your young people’s group think the 
Sunday services may be better advertised. 
Local papers, special post-card announce- 
ments, and Wayside Pulpits might prove 
useful means. Talk up the services. Your 
interest and enthusiasm will be contagious, 
for others will want to come and hear 
the things you like.” 


Reaching Straight for the Children 


The Concord Institute for Religious 
Education was. held in the church at Con- 
cord, Mass., Friday, January 19. An in- 
vitation had been extended to members 
of other congregations, and the response 
was gratifying. Dr. William I. Lawrance 
spoke on the “Upper School, or Junior 
Church, and the Relation of the Older 
Young People to the Young People’s. Reli- 
gious Union and the Church.” Rey. Lyman 

(Continued on page 19) 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


PLASKUL—A new game for children and their 
elders. Amusing and Instructive. Ask local 
dealer for Plaskul, or send seventy-five cents to 
PLASKUL GAMBP Co., Marietta, Minn. 


A DELIGHTFUL GIFT for sweethearts and 
friends. Aunt Hannah’s Genuine Adirondack 
Balsam Pillow. Sweet-scented, soothing. Picked 
fresh. 3-lb. pillow $1.25. Check with order. 
Mrs. WM. PAynn, Raquette Lake, N.Y. 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 
WILLIAM WALLACE FENN, D.D. 


Bussey Professor of Theology in 
Harvard University 


Salient Points in Present Theology 
\ February 19—EXPERIENCE AS 


THE BASIS OF THEOLOGY. 
February 26—THE CONCEPT OF 
UNITY. 


March 5-MODERN CONCEP- 
TIONS OF GOD. 


March 12—THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE ATONEMENT. 
On Monday Afternoons 


at 2,30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. All 
seats FREE and no tickets required. 
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(Continued from page 18) 
V. Rutledge of Dorchester, Mass., the next 
speaker, spoke on the direct teaching of 
morals, and described an interesting ex- 
perience in which he had gone straight at 
character formation with a group of boys. 


_ Supper was in charge of Miss Mary P. 


ase, chairman of the Sunday-school 

mmittee of the entertaining church. 
The subject in the evening was practical 
dramatics. Miss Mary Lawrence, Ja- 
maica, L.I., demonstrated simple and effec- 
tive methods of costuming, grouping, and 
lighting. in the teaching of religion 
through dramatics. The evening session 
closed with an hour of questions con- 
ducted by Dr. Lawrance. The Institute 
continued over Saturday, January 20. 
Among the speakers were Miss Annie E. 


* Pousland, Salem, Mass., who explained the 


methods used, and offered ideas,. relative 
to dealing with children between the ages 
of six and nine; and M. Louise C. Hastings, 
compiler of “Behold a Sower!”’ and head 
of the Home Department of the Church of 
the Disciples, Boston. She spoke of the 
development of a home atmosphere in 
which children may grow naturally into 
a genuine and serviceable life. The Insti- 
tute concluded with another question hour, 
conducted in the evening by Dr. Lawrance. 


Mrs. Mead to Speak to Ministers 
At the méeting of the Unitarian Minis- 


' ters’ Monday Club, Monday, February 12, 


11 a.m., in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., the speaker will be Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead of Brookline, Mass., 
author and lecturer. Subject of address, 
“Some of the Less Understood Aspects of 
the International Situation.” Rey. Cor- 
nelius Heyn, Boston, Mass., will preside. 
This meeting is open to the public. 


Dr. Swift’s Community Usefulness 


Dr. Orville Swift,-minister of the church 
in Niagara Falls, N.Y., continues to extend 
his place in the community. Tor the first 
time in. the history of the local Y. M. C. A., 
the principal address at the annual mem- 
bership banquet was delivered by a Uni- 
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tarian minister. The Republican City 
Committee invited Dr. Swift to give the 
principal address at an important meet- 
ing. He has been elected Chef de Gare of 
the Niagara County Chapter La Société 
Nationale des 40 Hommes et 8 Chevaux, 
is chaplain of the local Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion and of the Niagara Falls Unit 
of the United States Naval Reserve Force. 
The Y. M. C. A. has invited him to conduct 
the course in publie speaking in their edu- 
eational program. 


Admitted to the Fellowship 


The Fellowship Committee has admitted 
Rev. Cyril Wyche of the Methodist-Church, 
and Mr. Celian Ufford of Meadville Theo- 
logical School to the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for the usual probationary period. 
Rey. B. Malcom Harris of the Baptist 
Church, Rev. George M. Gerrish, formerly 
of the Universalist Church, and Mr. 
Llewellyn A. Owen of Crane Theological 
School have applied for admission to the 
Unitarian Fellowship. 


Second Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The annual meeting of the Second Uni- 
tarian Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. (Rev. 
Charles H. Lyttle, minister), was held 
Wednesday, January 10, George W. Smith, 
president of the board of trustees, pre- 
siding. Benjamin F. Seaver, the treas- 
urer, pronounced the finances in a satis- 
factory condition. Mr. Lyttle gave an 
address, and received a number of new 
members into the church. The meeting 
was preceded by a dinner in the church 
parlor. 


Minister Inducted at Alameda 


Rev. Gordon Kent, who was recently 
installed minister of the church at Ala- 
meda, Calif., was educated at Bristol Uni- 
versity, England, came to America in 1908, 
and became a naturalized citizen of the 
United States. He has lived in Colorado 
since 1910, and joined the church in Den- 
ver, 1911. At the installation service, 
Prof. W. S. Morgan read the Scripture; 
Earl Morse Wilbur, D.D., offered the or- 
daining prayer; Carl B. Wetherell brought 

(Continued on page 20) 


FUTURE 


GREATS 


Training for leadership is one of the objectives of the Unitarian 
.Campaign, ‘‘by and with young people.”’ 


There is nothing new in this; the Young People’s Religious Union 


has been doing it for years. 


Countless leaders in parish and 


denominational affairs today are graduates of this organiza- 
tion which is so essential to the life of all Unitarian Churches. 


The young people themselves, perhaps because of recent experience 
in one of the original sources of leadership training, emphasize 
the need for more efficiency, more reverence and more dignity 


in church schools. 


Their greatest contribution will be made to this achievement by 
remaining in or returning to the church schools, as the pupils 
of today and the instructors of tomorrow. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


- 16 Beacon Street—Boston, Massachusetts 
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Good Books Build Character 


THE CALL OF THE TWENTIETH 

CENTURY, by David Starr Jordan. 

$1.10 postpaid 

A book addressed to the American 
youth, full of wisdom and inspiration. 


LIFE’S ENTHUSIASMS, by David 
Starr Jordan. $0.90 postpaid 
An appeal to enthusiasm in the things 


of life, for only by enthusiasm is success 
achieved. 


COLLEGE AND THE MAN, by David 
Starr Jordan. $1.10 postpaid 


A book of sound counsel upon the} 
fundamental principles of character and 
conduct. 


“TRUE AMERICAN TYPES” 
SERIES: 


John Gilley; Maine Farmer and 
Fisherman, by Charles W. Eliot. 
$1.10 postpaid 


Augustus Conant; Illinois Pioneer 
and Preacher, by Robert Collyer. 
$0.85 postpaid 


Cap’n Chadwick; Marblehead Skipper 
and Shoemaker, by John W. Chad- 
wick. $0.85 postpaid 


David Libbey; Penobscot Woodsman 
and Riverdriver, by Fannie H. 
Eckstorm. $0.85 postpaid 


Captain Thomas A. Scott; Master 
Diver, by F. Hopkinson Smith. 
$1.10 postpaid 

Joshua James; Life-Saver, by Sum- 
ner I. Kimball. $0.85 postpaid 
A unique series of books, setting forth 


short sketches of little known but 
courageous men. 


FATHER TAYLOR, by Robert 
Collyer. $1.10 postpaid 
The story of the founder of the Sea- 

men’s Bethel in Boston, full of anec- 

dotes. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF MY 
CREDITORS, by Hinckley G. 
Mitchell. $2.25 postpaid 
An intensely interesting autobiogra- 

phy of a great teacher. An adherent of 

the Methodist faith, he was so broad- 

minded in his thinking that he became a 

Unitarian. 


THOMAS STARR KING, by Charles 
W. Wendte. $3.25 postpaid 


The life of a gifted preacher, popular 
lecturer and nature writer. 


@ 
THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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(Continued from page 19) 
greetings from the American Unitarian 
Association; Rey. Clarence Reed and Mr. 
Kent delivered addresses. 


King’s Chapel at Noonday 

Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for week beginning February 12: 
Monday, Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., Cam- 
bridge; Tuesday, Rev. Ben Franklin Allen, 
Needham; Wednesday, Rey. Francis Ray- 
mond Sturtevant, Taunton; Thursday, 
Rey. Vaughan Dabney, Dorchester; Fri- 
day, Rey. Vincent Lerey Bennett, Milton ; 
Saturday, musical service, Mr? Virgil Gar- 
nett Thomson, King’s Chapel. 


A Dedication Hymn 


The following hymn was written by 
Seth C. Beach, D.D., for the dedication of 
the Long Beach church, December 8: 


Thou God whose other name is Love, 
We lisped it at our mother’s knee, 
Now older grown, but children still, 
We raise these timbered walls to thee. 


Thou needest not our prayer or praise, 
But meet us when we scek thee here, 

For we need thee, thy voice, thy hand, 
To lead us to a holier sphere. 


Here may they come, O Heart of Love, 
Those who know thee, or know thee not; 

All need thy touch, thy heavenly grace, 
Those most who have that grace forgot. 


Grant that here helpful words be said, 
New things or old, so they be true, 

So hearts be fed, or wills confirmed 
To keep the vows we here renew. 


Woman Honorary League Member 


Mrs. Jennie W. Seudder, author of “A 
Century of Unitarianism in the National 
Capital,” reviewed in THE REGISTER, Janu- 
ary 11, has been elected an honorary mem 
ber of the Washington Chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League. A special copy of the book 
has been made known as the ‘‘Presentatio.. 
Copy,” in which is engrossed the following 
resolution : 


Whereas, the Washington Chapter, appre- 
ciating the great service rendered to it and to 
All Souls Church by a highly honored member 
of our Unitarian Fellowship, and wishing to 
express its very deep gratitude to Mrs. 
Jennie W. Scudder for her untiring labors and 
devotion in preparing a history of the struggles 


and achievements of Unitarianism in the 
National Capital. Therefore, be it 
Resolved, that the Washington Chapter, 


by the unanimous vote of all members present, 
hereby elects Mrs. Jennie W. Scudder as an 
honorary life member of said Chapter. 


President A. M. Holcombe of the 
League chapter signed the resolution. 


Pledged to go to Church 


At a dinner given to the young people 
by the Laymen’s League of the Unitarian 
church in Roslindale, Mass., Rey. C. W. 
Casson organized a committee of fifty 
young people as a campaign committee. 
The members of this committee pledged 
themselves to go to church for ten Sundays 
commencing January 28. They go, not 
because they have to, but because they 
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want to. If they are obliged to be absent 
for a good reason, such as illness, they 
are to send a substitute. Bach Sunday 
several members of this young people's 
committee will be at the back of the 
church after the service to greet the older 
people, commenting upon the excellence of 
the sermon or the beauty of the service. 
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One of the young people is in the choir, 
and twelve others will assist in the choir. 
At a meeting of this committee, Janu- 
ary 25, a pledge was taken to raise $100 
for use in the Campaign. The members 
are to raise this by means of vaudeville 
entertainment consisting of home talent. 
(Continued on page 21) 


Proctor Academy. 


area, as possible. 


on you. 


next school year. 


e 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Andover - 


NOT EXCLUSIVE BUT LIMITED 


HERE is no spirit of exclusiveness either in 


the management or the school atmosphere of 
But our dormitory and class-room capacity force 


us to limit the number of students. 


It’s our desire to make the school representative 
of our denomination, and to accept children from 
as many families, and from as wide a geographical 


But whether 3 our boy or girlis admitted depends 


If you want to make sure, apply now for the 


New Hampshire 
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A SUMMER VOYAGE TO ORIENTAL LANDS 


ANY people consider a visit to the historic countries bordering the Mediterra- 
nean, during the Summer months, out of the question, but this fallacy was 
exposed by Thos. Cook & Son last summer, with such success that they have 
chartered the new Cunard-Anchor Liner S.S. Tuseania (16,700 tons register) for a 
cruise during the Summer of 1923. This will afford a splendid opportunity of 
seeing the wonderful remains of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Greece and 


Rome, during the long vacation. 


Register at once for accommodations on this wonderful voyage 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


TELEPHONE BEACH 8300 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


CAIRO JERUSALEM 


— —. - 
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(Continued from page 20) 
The young people’s society in Roslindale 
is the Haskell Guild, Dwight Bentley, 
president. This campaign committee of 
fifty is a separate organization from the 
Haskell Guild. 


Officers at Newburyport, Mass. 


The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the First Religious 
Society, Newburyport, Mass.: Moderator, 
Gayden W. Morrill; clerk, Albert E. 
Fowler, Jr.; treasurer, Henry B. Little; 
collector, Mrs. Edward B. Stover; parish 
committee—Harry D. Dodge, Gayden W. 
Morrill; George T. W. Tuttle. 


Kindly Neighbors 

At the services in the churches at Clin- 
ton and Lancaster, Mass., Sunday morn- 
ing, January 7, the ministers, Rev. James 
C. Duncan, Clinton, and Rey. Charles A. 
Place, Lancaster, spoke of the severe loss 
sustained by Rev. J. N. Pardee, minister 
emeritus of the Unitarian church, Bolton 
Mass. Mr. Pardee recently lost his home 
by fire. Contributions were taken for Mr. 
Pardee, who lost not only the house in 
which he lived, but furniture, clothing, a 
valuable library,—in fact, the accumula- 
tions of a lifetime. 


176 Pupils Enrolled 


At the annual supper. and parish meet- 
ing held by the church in Wollaston, Mass., 
the superintendent of the Sunday-school 
reported an enrollment of 176 pupils, and 
an average attendance of 110. Mrs. Henry 
R. Austin, reporting for the Alliance, said 
that $1,201.68 had been turned over to 
the church as a result of the Home Com- 
forts Exposition. The Alliance has at 
present ninety-four paid memberships. 


~Louis Merrill gave the report of the 
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Y. P. R.U., a recently organized society, 
and showed an active program. S. A. 
Morrison, in describing the work of the 
Laymen’s League, said that the average 
attendance had been forty-two, and that 
it had contributed in large measure to the 
excellent suppers served by the Alliance. 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Clifton H. Baker; clerk, Horton 
Page; treasurer, Harry N. Thomas; col- 
lector, Percy A. Hull; parish committee— 
H. C. Seymour, H. H. Brett, 8. A. Morri- 
son, Mrs. N. 8. Robinson, and Mrs. H. R. 
Austin. 


Dramatics as Church Work 


The Metropolitan Conference of Unita- 
Yian Churehes met with the Fourth Uni- 
tarian Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., at 4 P.m., 
Sunday, January 28. Mrs. William L. 
Voigt, vice-president of the Conference, 


was the first speaker and took the sub- 


ject, “Dr. Thomas Capek’s Work in Czecho- | : Mod seas Receae 


16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


slovakia.” 
an address on the Czechs in the United 
States. Following the business session was 
of the Conference. 


moving pictures of incidents attending the 


summer conference at Star Island. Rey. |: 


(Continued on page 22) 
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will take a limited party to Italy, Italian Lakes, Switzerland, Germany, the 
Rhine, France, and England, sailing for Naples June 20, on a trip of 67 days. 


“The Spirit of Youth 
in the Life of the Church 
is the Hope of the World” 


This splendid slogan, adopted by the Young People’s Cam- 
paign Committee for 1923, should be an inspiration to us all to 


assure to the coming generation their Uniterian heritage. 


Do your part toward making this campaign a success. 
“Youth” must first be interested in the Church and its work. 
There are young people in your church whose horizon would 
be broadened and their interest increased if they but knew the 
work that the Church is carrying on from coast to coast. 


As a reader of THE REGISTER, you know what features 
will most interest young people—Mr. Cotton’s Interviews with 
Notable Persons—Church Notes and Comment—Personal 
News for Young People—The Editorialsk—The Progress of 
Religion—The Event of the Week, illustrated—and the 


Pleasantries! 


Here is your opportunity to perform a service for your 


church. 

Give the coupon below to some young person in your 
church and tell why he or she should subscribe to THE 
REGISTER. Better still—if you are able—present a sub- 
The gift will 


surely be appreciated and cannot help but enliven their 


scription to a worthy young man or woman. 


interest. 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


Dr. Capek then followed with | : 


; Enclosed is §9'09 for six months 
an address by Harold S. Sloan, president |! 
The Laymen’s League | | 
participated in the Conference, showing |: 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


$4.00 for one year or (check, money order, or cash). Please send Tum RucistmR to 
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Has the storm 
destroyed your house 
of faith on the SAND? 
Build larger and on 
the ROCK. 


(Continued from: page 21) 

Nelson J. Springer, minister of the enter- 
taining church, opened the evening ses- 
sion with an address on “Dramatics as 
an Aid to the Work of the Church.” The 
talk was illustrated by the presentation 
of “Conflict,” by the young people of the 
church. R. §. Dawe concluded the Con- 
ference with a talk on the church and its 
young people. 


Mr. Owen Ordained and Installed 


Rey. Llewellyn A. Owen, recently called 
by the Community Church (Unitarian- 
Universalist), Danvers, Mass., was in- 
stalled and ordained at that church, Sun- 
day evening, January 28. Invocation and 
Lord’s Prayer were by Rev. Howard C. 
Gale, Seripture reading by Rev. G. H. 
Howes; sermon by Frank Oliver Hall, 
D.D., and prayer of installation by Louis. 
C. Cornish, D.D. The fellowship of the 
Danvers churches was brought by Rey. 
A. V. House. A form prepared especially 
for this service was used for the direct 
act of installation. The president of the 
executive committee, the minister, and the 
congregation had parts in this service. 


Parish Letters 


Notes from a Busy Parish 


BRooKFIELD, Mass.—First Parish, Rey. 
Howard A. MacDonald: The church enters 
happily into the new year because its 
work is in the best condition for years. 
Its young people are accomplishing much 
and giving life to the whole organization. 
The members of the Junior Alliance with 

_the assistance of the young men made a 
success of a Yuletide Revel. The proceeds 
will be used to install electric lights in 
the vestry. The Sunday-school, under the 
able leadership of Mrs. H. B. Phetteplace, 
has nearly doubled in size, and increased 
in teaching efficiency. Several impromptu 
dramatie representations of Bible scenes 
not only pleased the children, but enabled 
them afterward to remember the stories 
in minute details. In keeping with the 
purpose of the Beacon Course the chil- 
dren receive the world view of service. 
They contributed to the Children’s Mission 
$10, American Unitarian Association $5, 
Hale House $5, Southern Industrial In- 
stitute $5, and the Near East and Russian 
Relief, with the aid of the church, $56,— 
a total of $81. The Christmas supper and 
entertainment brought out an enthusiastic 
company. ‘The interest of the Laymen’s 
League in the good of the church is the 
greatest in its history. Recently a large 
delegation of men and women went to 
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THE WAYSIDE ULE LD. 1 eR Se eee ee 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849. Imcorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by adults if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical we 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment, 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contr:butions and bequests from 
adults are much needed. | 

Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

Cirrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, i 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M. De 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera SecrETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Exeellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 4. 


For information apply to the President, 
REY. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E. A. CHuncu, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- — 


ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the Sohool, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


To promote the worship of God and the serv 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 
Vice-Presidents: Robert L, Cox of Montclair, 

N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 

Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 

Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 

Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Ware, and in one of the heavy snowstorms 
went to Worcester to hear Dr. Sullivan, 
and also provided for an automobile party 
of young ladies of the choir to Dr. Sulli- 
van’s closing sermon in Worcester. On 
January 14, five of the young people con- 
ducted the service of the morning hour. 
The young people’s choir is much praised. 
It is under the leadership of the organist, 
Mrs. William Croft. And the Alliance! 
The membership is about seventy-five, and 
increasing. They held a beautiful gypsy 
fair. For the past two years the minister 
has been conducting a nine o’clock service 
in the Unitarian church in Sturbridge, and 
during the summer and autumn of 1922 a 
union service of the Unitarian and Con- 
gregational churches in the Congregational 
church building. Recently a federated 
church circuit was formed, including these 
two Sturbridge churches and the Fiskdale 
Baptist Church, who extended a call to 
Mr. MacDonald to become the first minis- 
ter. At the wish of his people, he has 
decided to remain in Brookfield for the 
present. Rev. William Channing Brown 
and Rey. John Day have preached here 


recently. It has been an inspiring year. 
One Year’s Progress 
Denver, Cot.—Unity Church, Rev. 


George Gilmour: The Sunday-school of 


this church, under the management of 
Jobn H. Gabriel, has finished a prosperous 
year. The average attendance increased 
from sixty-one to ninety-five. In Septem- 
ber Mr. Gilmour formed a class of young 
people, which has been successful. Each 
class adopted a class name. The infants 


call themselves “The Peabody Class”; the 
second to fourth grades, “The Stanferds” ; 


(Continued on page 28) 
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‘ (Continued from page 22) j 
the fifth to seventh grades (boys), “The 
Ben Franklins”; the fifth to seventh 


_ grades (girls), “The Louisa M.. Alcotts” ; 


eighth to tenth (high-school boys), ‘The 


r Edward Everett Hales” ; eighth to eleventh 


(girls), “The John Quincy Adamses”; the 
older girls, “The Hawthornes,” and Dr. 
Gilmour's class, “The Emersons.” Dr. 


-Ward’s class has no name, but it has 


grown from nine to thirty-five during the 
year. It is composed of liberal adults, 
for the most part strangers in the church. 
The class is studying Dr. Ward’s book, 
“A Receivership for Civilization.” A sys- 
tem of class marks and points earned by 
pupils for attendance and interest is car- 
ried out in the form of a thermometer 
for each individual. Nearly all the classes 
are separately organized with a president, 
a secretary, and a treasurer. Unity Club 
is the life center for the younger adult 
membership. It has passed a very satis- 
factory year. It always aims at social 
fellowship among the church members, 
and at keeping in touch with the best 
of modern drama. There are 150 members 
with an average attendance of fully half 
that number at the dinners,-and about 
ninety at the plays. During the year, it 
has carried out three parties, six plays; 
four social dinners, and has contributed 
$120 to the church funds. It has met the 


expense of indirect lighting of the Sunday- 
school room. A new stage curtain cost- 
ing $160 was obtained through a luncheon 
served by Mrs. Utter and ladies of the 
The 


Club to the Rotarians of Denver. 
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New Year starts with $126 in the treasury. 
The accomplishments thus far are an out- 
door supper with a short play, a dinner, 
a three-act comedy, and a mystery party. 
One thing has saddened us—the death of 
Mrs. David Utter, president 1921-22, an 
indefatigable worker and constant in- 
spirer. A branch of the Young People’s 
Religious Union was formed in October. 
It fills a new need. The young people 
organized themselves, and with a little 
friendly assistance developed their own 
program. ‘There are fifty members. They 
meet at 5 the first Sunday in each month, 
and at 3.30 the third Sunday. Tea is 
served after the five o’clock meeting. A 
program is prepared in advance. There are 
devotional services, two speakers, and a 
musicale at the close. They are preparing 
one-act plays of specially instructive char- 
acter. The Alliance has held ten regular 
business meetings at the church and five 
summer sessions at the homes of members. 
Beginning January, 1922, program meet- 
ings were held every Thursday. The 
speakers were Dr. Ward, Dr. Carlyon, 
Mrs. E. T. Boyd, Mrs. Mary Holland, Mrs. 
Helen Grenfel, Mrs. W. K. Sinton. In 
addition, Dr. Ward gave a long course 
of lectures on history. The present mem- 
bership numbers sixty-five. The Alliance 
has seryed six luncheons and five church 
dinners during the year. It has made 
clothing for pupils in the Garfield School. 
Other relief work includes a Christmas 
tree with gifts for the Garfield School 
children. The Alliance makes money and 
spends it: $35 a month toward church ex- 
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penses, $5 to the Coal Guild, $3 a month 
to the West Side» Neighborhood House, 
$10 to the Unitarian Pension Fund, $20 
to Unity Club, $50 for lights in the parlor, 
$32.52 for curtains in the study, one-half 
the expense of decorating the church for 
‘hristmas and Easter, $10 for miscellane- 
ous charity, and a subscription to Tur 
CHRISTIAN ReEcistrr. The club has also 
given a play entitled “The Old Peabody 
Pew,” and a minuet dance. The Alliance 
is well organized into sub-committees: 
Post-Office Mission, Cheerful Letter, social 
service, fellowship, international, member- 
ship, work, dinner, program and West Side 
Neighborhood House. The Thursday meet- 
ings for sewing result in the preparation 
of much material for sales held before 
Christmas and Haster. The Sunday eve- 
ning services conducted by the Laymen’s 
League have been of special interest. 
Various meetings in commemoration of 
great events and great men have drawn 
together thoughtful people. The Lay- 
men’s League Sunday was a pronounced 
success. An able sermon was delivered 
by the president, Hon. William KE, Hutton, 
and the service was conducted by Dr. 
Edward Jackson. The Younger Women’s 
League is another new organization which 
fills a special sphere of usefulness. The 
members meet for study and social pur- 
poses. The society is now having a course 
of lectures by Miss Frances Brownson. 
All in all, Unity Church, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. and Mrs. Gilmour, is the great- 
est power it has ever been in this Queen 
City of the West. 


THESE CHURCHES WELCOME VISITORS TO CALIFORNIA 


SAN DIEGO 


UNITY SOCIETY, 6th and Cedar Sts. Sunday- 
school 10 a.m. Services 11 a.m. Forum Meeting 
7.30 p.m. Rev. Howard B. Bard, Minister. 


LOS ANGELES 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, 925 So. Flower 
St. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 11 a.m. Rey. 
E. Burdette Backus, Minister. 


PASADENA 


UNITARIAN MEETING HOUSE, 50 No. Mentor 
Ave. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 11 a.m. 
Rev. Bradford Leavitt, Minister. 


SANTA BARBARA 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, State St., opposite 
Arlington Hotel. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 
of Worship 11 a.m. Rev. Lewis C. Carson, Ph.D., 
Minister. 


OAKLAND 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, 14th and Castro 
Sts. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service ll a.m. Rev. 
Clarence Reed, Minister. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Franklin and 
Geary Sts. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 11 a.m. 
Young People’s Society 6.15 p.m. Henry Pierce 
Library open daily. Rev. C.S.S. Dutton, Minister. 


BERKELEY 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Bancroft Way 
and Dana St. Sunday services at 11 a.m. Chan- 
ning Club (University Students) 7.30 p.m. Organ 
Vespers Fridays at 5.15 p.m. Robert French 
Leavens, Minister. 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS 


610-614 PHELAN BUILDING, San Francisco. 
Reading and Writing Room. Library. Information. 
A cordial welcome. 9to 5. Saturdays, 9 to 12. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


A child is shown in a cartoon in Jugend 
of Munich asking a man, “Please, would 
you mind telling me what ‘the dollar is 
to-day ?” 


Teacher: “Where was the Declaration 
of Independence signed?” Willie (after 
three minutes of silence) : “At the bottom.” 
—Pitt Panther. 


“The human anatomy is a wonderful bit 
of mechanism.” “Yes, pat one kind of 
man on the back and you'll make his head 
swell.”—Cincinnati : Hnquirer. 


“T really dislike to talk to her; she has 
such a habit of finishing one’s sentences 
for one. You know the kind?” “Yes, they 
listen faster than you can talk.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


A Tacoma manufacturer says that in 
the United States drunkenness has de- 
ereased 100 per cent. under prohibition. 
- Maybe after it has decreased 1,000 per 
cent. it will have practically disappeared. 
—Toronto Mail and Empire. 


Editor: “That was a bad mistake—our 
bringing Ivan Tartileff to America.” Pub- 
lisher: “How?” ‘Why, he’s learned to 
play golf, sleep with the windows open, 
and take a cold shower every morning— 
and now he writes like an ordinary Ameri- 
ean author !’—Life. 


Reggie’s aunt was what he ealled “one 
of the strictful sort.” Yesterday she gave 
him such offense by her continuous vetoing 
of his actions that his little soul revolted. 
“When I die, Aunt Ida,” he said very 
deliberately, “I shall not ask yow to the 
funeral.”’—London Post. 


Stopping a Boy Scout, he remarked. 
“Well, sonny, and have you done a good 
deed this day?” ‘Yes, sir,’ replied the 
lad. “I saved a canary’s life.” “Good!” 
said the old man. “And how did you ac- 
complish that?” “I killed the cat!’ came 
the answer.—London Chronicle. 


“Johnny,” said the teacher, “if coal is 
selling at $14 a ton and you pay the dealer 
$65, how many tons will he bring you?” 
“A little over three tons, ma’am,” said 
Johnny, promptly. “Why, Johnny, that’s 
not right,” said the teacher. ‘No, ma’am, 
I know it ain’t right,” said Johnny, “but 
they all do it.”—Judge. 


The inhabitants of a Southern town 
built a bridge. It was a fine structure, 
and should be decorated, they thought, 
with a suitable inscription. The brightest 
Ininds of the town grappled with the 
problem, but nothing quite expressed the 
pride and satisfaction of the community. 
The tablet that was finally put up read, 
“This bridge was made here.”—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


My younger daughter said this morn- 
ing: “I wonder if I used the right word 
last week. Mr. S— said it would be all 
right for me to change my hour for 
algebra, so I told my home-room teacher 
that Mr. S— had sanctified my request.” 
My neighbor’s five-year-old boy was watch- 
ing a guest of the “new woman” type as 
she sat smoking. He asked her, “Do ladies 
smoke?” She answered: “I’m smoking. 
I'm a lady, am I not, Bobbie?” Instantly 
came the answer, “Oh, I meant real 
ladies!” Judgment cometh from the 
mouths of babes. 
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TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY DOLLARS 


‘is the pension the income from the 


Permanent Fund will pay to sixty-one 

aged ministers on our pension list. 
EVERY DOLLAR ABOUT THIS 

COMES FROM ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
GIVE US $10,000 THIS YEAR 

You did this two years ago. Do it 


again so we may keep the pension at 
$400 a year or better. 


Send contributions promptly to the Treasurer 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


& 
UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


SAVE $1.00 ON YOUR RENEWAL 


Each of our subscribers is expected to 
introduce our church paper into many 
new homes. Unitarians will be glad to 
have THE REGISTER brought to their 
attention, and it will help the church. 


For a limited time we will accept your 
own renewal at $3.00, if accompanied by 
a new subscription for a year from some 
one to whom you have introduced THE 
REGISTER. 


You need not wait until your own sub- 
scription is renewable. Send the new 
subscription now, with your check or 
money order for $7.00. We will credit 
you with another year from the time 
your paper is renewable. 


e 


_ New subscriptions received must be in 
the name of a person in whose house- 
hold there is not at present a regular 
subscriber for THE REGISTER. 


Educational 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field, Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course. 35 girls. 12 teachers. 


JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 
MRS, JOHN MAC DUEFFIE, A.B. 


Principals: 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishi courses. 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers, 
Subject, “The Healing Power of the Unitarian 


Faith.” Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially 
welcome, 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Mornin 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Chure 
school during the morning service. Wednesday 
noon service, 12—12.30. 


CHURCH OF THH DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (AIL 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rev. Hugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 


Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
ee A.M., Chureh School, 11 a.M., morning 
service. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold B. B. § eight, Ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices; Mr. Virgil G. Thomson, 
organist and choirmaster, King’s Chapel 
School,) 9.80 a.m. Morning Prayer with sermon 
by Rev. Harold H. B. Speight. Open daily 9-4. 
Noon Services daily except holidays. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunda 
school at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 10.30. 
Communion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. Vespers on 
Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from November to 
Haster. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All are welcome. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


"The Chest with the Chill in it” 
IN OVER A MILLION HOMES 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


